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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE GREAT OENTENNIAL EDITION 


OF THE 


‘WAVERLEY NOVELS.” 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWO STEEL PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS IN EACH VOLUME, besides fine 
wood engravings by the celevrated English and 
Scottish artists. This isanew Centennial Memorial 
edition, - apared with great care, pr intes on fine 
paper, illustrated with more than 100 illustrations, 
and bound ina newand appropriate style of fine 
cloth, with emblematic stamps, and fac-simile of 
the author’s autograph in gold. 

The Centennial Edition is published in 23 vols. crown 
8vo., fine cloth. Price $35. The same in half calf. 
gilt, $70. For sale by all booksellers. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











The Pastor is often asked by his Sabbath- 
School Teachers, ‘What is the best 
Commentary on the whole Bible ?’’ 
Here you have it. 


A NEW OOMMENTARY on the BIBLE. 
THE 
Portable Commentary: 


A COMMENTARY, 
CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY, 
ON THE 


Old and New Testaments. 


By Rev. ROBERT J AMIESON, D.D. 
Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, and Rey. DAVI >» BRowN, D.D. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo. Cloth. $6.(0. 


ALSO THE . 

Critical and Explanatory Pocket Bible: 
Containing the Holy Scriptures according to the 

Authorized Version, with References, etc., and 

the same Commentary, as the above, on the op- 

posite page. 
In Four Volumes. l6mo. Cloth. $65. 

This will be found to be the most compact as well 
as reliable Commentary, published, and is admir- 
ably adapted to the Famfly, Sapbath-School Teach- 
er,and all Students of the Bible. Its theological 
opinions are Scriptural, its geceranhtess researches 
are brought down to the latest periods, its explana- 
tions of God’s Word are sensible and clear, and the 
whole forms one of the most useful and valuable of 
Commentaries. 

The work is in two forms: the Portable in two 
volumes, containing only the Commentary, and an- 
other edition, in which the text accompanies the 
Commentary, in four volumes, and is furnished at 
= low a price that it is within the means of all 
classes. 

The sale of this work has been very large in 
Great sritain, and it is commanding in this coun- 
try, general attention of Clergymen, Sabbath 
School T'eacners, and all Students of the Bible. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 Washington St., Boston, 


“HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues 





NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOP: wiil 
be co din the Sept 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 
ly ORIGINAL $30 PRIZE STORIES, 8 veis. 
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ddress the Publisher, JOHN L. SHORBY, 
4 36 Bromfield Street Boston. 
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Catalogue sent to any 
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NEW BOOKS. 


|, The Odyssey of Homer. 


Translated by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
First volume. Royal 8yo. Uniform with Bryant’s 
Tliad. $5.00. 


(Vol. 2, completing the work, will be published 
the coming winter } 

The method and form of Mr. Bry in)’s translation 
of the Odyssey are the same that were used in his 
translation of the Iliad, which has won the heart- 
iest praise from competent critics, bouh in Europe 
and America as the best English rendering of the 
immortal Greek epic. His presont work is of the 
same high order of excellence, and will doubtless 
be accepted as the standard English version of the 
Odyssey. 


Il. The Book of the East, 


And other Poems. By RICHARD HENRY STOD- 

DARD. livol. 16mo. $1.50. 

This volume contains under the title of “The 
Book of the East,” translations of a choice selec- 
tion of Persian, Tartar, Arab, and Chinese Songs; 
ic has also a large number of Poems never before 
collected, which will 5e warmly greeted by the au- 
thor’s numerous adiairers. 

“Mr. Stoddard’s vocation to poetry is clearly 
stamped on his productions. Combining great 
spontaneity of reeling with cureful and elaborate 
composition, he not only shows a native instinct of 
verse, but a lofty ideal of poetry. His fancy is 
rich in images of gorgeous and delicate beauty; a 
deep vein of reflection underlies his boldest exeur- 
sions; and on themes of tender and pathetic inter- 
est his words murmur a plaintive melody that 
Foaches the hidden sources of tears.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers ond Newsdealers. Sent, 
post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES B. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


Expect Cold Weather. 


THE “BURTIS” 
BASE-BURNING FURNACE 


has been pronounced by leading architects and 
scientific men THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE made, in that it has the largest radiating 
surtace, consumes its gases,isa pereeenal burner, 
ard circulates the air in the purest state and largest 


volume. 
THE “ BURTIs” 
FIREPLACE HEATER. 


Improvement on the Morning Glory. 
Patented July 4, 1871. 

This wonderful Heater will sit in an ordinary 
fireplace, and will warm a parlor and two sleeping 
rooms; it is as cheerful as an open erate; is free 
from dust; requires but one kindling the entire 
winter; and is without an Equal in the World! 

SEND FOR OUK DESCR IVE CIRCULAR, 

RURTIS, GRAFF & RICE, 
206 Water Strect, N. ¥., cor. Fulton, 


THE LAST NUMBER OF 
BEECHER’S SERMONS 


(PLYMOUTH PULPIT), 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, IS 


No. 26, Vol. VI., entitled 


The Privilege of Working, 


From the text: ‘ Unto me, who am less than the 
least of all saints, is this grace given, that I should 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.”—EPpu. LIT. 8. 








Single Nos. price 10 cents; mailed on receipt of 
price. 


The peers, subscription 
PULPIT is $3.00, or, if en together with the 
CHRISTIAN UNION, $5.00 for the two. 


J.B. FORD & CO,, Publishers, 
27 Perk Place, N.Y, 


NOTICE 10 BOOK ACCENTS. 


Energetic, intelligent Ladies and Gentlemen should 
apply immediately for territory and circular of 
terms for local agency in any part of the United 
States and British Provinces, for Rév. JosEPH P. 
THOMPSON. D.D., great work now in press. The 
title is * HOME WoRSHIP FoR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR.” This is a valuable religious work for al! 
denominations of Christians, eaperen and pub- 
lished expressly for the Subscription Department 
of JAMES BR. OSGoop & Co. Carvassers will find 
this pew book excelling all other Subscription 
Books in attraciiveness. Liberal Terms given. 
Address all applications and orders to 
KH, A. BROWN & oO~7 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


be tte ieee AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS.— 
Tr iberal discounts to tors and Sunday- 
col Teac’ f IND 


rice to PLYMOUTH 














4 datal 0! 
DENT PUB. CO., 30% N. Sth St., Philadelphia. 





[$3.00 Yrany, 





| Putered according toAct of Congress, un the year 1871, by J. B. FURD & Co.) 


Will be published on the 16th. 
Circulation, 130,000 Copies. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OOTOBER, 1871. 


CONTENTS: 
DOLORES. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Fishers in their Boats, 
mending their Nets with murmurous Song and 
Noise.” —* Steady, thou freshening Breeze.’ 
her dark Eyes say.’— Ye may not bring her 
from that rocky Coast, the stranded Ship.” 


NEW YORK CITY POST-OFFICE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Collecting Letters.—The old 
Post-Office at 29 William Street.—Old Post-Office 
in Garden Street —Colonel Dodd.—Ruins of Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Wall Street.—The Rotunda, 
City Hall Park.—New York Post-Office in the 
Dutch Church.—The Rat-ification —interior of 
The Post-Office in the Dutch Church.—The La- 
hal Tita cell Office.—Delivering 
uetters. 


THE YALE COLLEGE EXPEDITION OF 1870. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—First Trip: near the Forks 
of the Platte.—“ Bad Lands” (Mauvaises Terres), 
on Black Fork.—March over the * Bad Lands.” 
—Indian Graves.—Second Trip: Wyoming. Ne- 
braska, and Colorado.—Snakes.—The petrified 
Turtle —A Prairie Fire —Third Trip: Wyoming, 
Utah, and Colorado.—A great Scare. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOWS.—SIBE- 
RIAN TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION, (Concluded.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—View in Markova.—Korak 
Yourt.—Korak Beau.—Korak Belle.—Samuika 
in Summer Costume -Cagearin the Walrus.— 
The Wade beached by the Ice.—Dismantling the 
Wreck.— Head-quarters at Markova, North- 
eastern Siberia.—lIvan Ermechkoff —Down the 
Anadyr.— Oochostika. 


BORDER REMINISCENCES. By RANDOLPH B. 
MARCY, U.S. A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — General Up -to-Snuff — 
“Would ye like fur to jine th’ Army, Miss 
H— ?’—* Halt, thar !”—*“ No yer don’t !” 


TEDDY’S TRIUMPH. 
DOWN THE EASTERN SHORE. By BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


HANNAH JANE. By PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—" At her old Home in Pike- 
ton Parson Avery made us One.’’—'‘ When they 
all crowd around me, stately Dames and pbril- 
liant Belles.”—*She made herself most wil- 
lingly a household Drudge and Slave. ’—‘I was 
her Altar, and her love the Sacrificial Flame.” 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Author of 
“The Dodge Club,” ete. 


Chapter XXX. A Resperate Plan. 
Chapter XXXI. Discovered. 
Chapter XXXII. Under Arrest. 
Chapter XXXIII. The Demon Wife. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—“‘ He held his Pistol close 
to the Head, and fired.”—"* What did you come 
for?’ “ For her,’’—* Under Guard. 


THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 
With ninety-nine Lilustrations. 


FAINT HEART. 
A BABY BROOK. 


BY-GONE CELEBRITIES OF BOND STREET, 
LONDON. By R. H. HORNE, 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s 
Progreas,” etc. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Each Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE contains 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. more matter 
than a single Number of any other monthly peri- 
odical In the world. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
and BAZAR. 


MAGAZINE, One Copy for One Year... $4 00 
WEEKLY, One Copy for One Year.... 4 00 
BAZAR, One Copy for One Year.... 4 0 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, aad 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of “Ecce Colum” and“ Pater Mundi.” 

From the late Rey. Albert Barnes: “I rejoice 
that God has raised upin the author of ‘ Ecce Co- 
lum’ one qualified to meet the unbelieving science 


of the da 
From the Princeton Review: “ A writer of the 
first mark in the : —% realms of thought.” 
A M. W2mo. .  - - fi 
PATER MUNDI. 22mo., - - - 150. 
ECCE ECELUM, 12mo., - - «= 125. 
Hither book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price by 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 











DOES IT PAY? 


Nearly two hundred losses, varying in amount 
from $25 to $6,000, have been paid by THE RAIL- 
WAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ot Hartford, Ct , on its tickets of insurance against 
accidents, in the State of New York alone. IN- 
SURE. 


Cooley Whip Racks. 
SIMPLE—CHEAP. 
WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. 
Sold Everywhere, 


and by WM. P. KELLOGG(& CC., 
TROY, N. ¥. 





** Magnificent Works.”’— Vide CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MAD. SOPHIE SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Wife of'a Vain Man. 


Translated by Miss SELMA BorG and Miss MARIE 
A. BROWN. 8vo. Puper, $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 


“The novels of Madame Schwartz are among the 
best. Interesting, quaint, and full of good sketches 
of human nature.”—Springfield Republican. 

BY THE SAME!AUTHOR 
Cuilt and Innocence. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“A thrilling and romantic drama is constructed 
which keeps the attention riveted to the end, and 
the dénouement of which will perhaps surprise the 
mow experienced novel-reader.”—Home Journal, 


Birth and' Education. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1 50. 


“A novel of modern Swedish life, written with 
the descriptive ability “of Miss Bremer and with 
far more animation and interest.”—Rownd Table. 


Gold and Name. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“A romance whose interest never res from its 
opening to its close, and which should be read by 
every ambitious woman.”’—N. Y. Ch. Advocate. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BENONI BLAKE, M.D. 
A NOVEL. 

590 pages, 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1 75. 





This isan excellent book for Summer reading— 
lively. racy, and entertainirg—illustrating a ee 
of life in the northern part of Scotland admitting 
of a large amount of humor. This author’s previous 
book, Peasant Life in the North,” has received 


tions. day Review says: 

has some graphic touch more or less striking. In 
the midst of so much sickly and unnatural! trash 
which goes under the name of novel-writing, 2 
book like this comes as a real godsend’ The Nor- 
conformist| says: ** The book, as a whole, is simply 
delightful.and we are only ——y a mere duty when 
we urge our readers to procure it.”’ 


Will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address n 
the United States, on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 





THE HISTORY OF ALL THE 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


Of the World, comprising the origin and condition 


of the 
Various Sects of Christians, 
Jews and Mohammedans, as wellas Pagan forms 
of Religion in the different countries of the earth, 
with SKETCHES OF THE FOUNDERS OF VA- 
RLOUS RELIGIOUS SECTS, from the best author- 
r. With an appendix by 

Rev. J. 2} , D.D., Editor of “ Encyelo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge.” 

Agents wanted everywhere. The most liberal 
commission paid. For full particulars address 

BRADLEY & CO., 66N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Imp, eloth, $1.00. 
Gilman’s First Steps in English Literature. 


“Within the limits of a pocket volume Mr. Gil- 
man has contrived to take a marvelously compre- 
hensive and thorough survey of English literature 
from its dawn to our own day, and has produced a 
work valuable alike for reference ty the scholar 
io as a guide to the student.”—From the Christian 

Tnion. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 





Inone volume. 16mo. 





Ready early in September. 
A New Work on the Revelation of 8t. John 


ENTITLED 


THE SEALS OPENED; 


OR, 


THE APOCALYPSE EXPLAINED. 


By ENOCH POND, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor. 


One volume, printed on toned paper, with por- 
trait of Dr. Pond, 12mo, cloth extra, 240 pp., $1.50. 
Sent postpaid. 

HOYT, FOGG & BREED, Publishers, 

Portiand. 


Light and Easy Cantatas! 


SACRED AND SECULAR. 
BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. G. F. Root.... 
DANIEL. Root and Bradbury. 

ESTHER. Bradbury......... 
PILGRIM FATHERS. Root 
FLOWER QUEEN. ” 
HAYMAKERS, 
PICNIC. Thomas... ......cosseeecsececes 
QUARREL AMONG FLOWERS. 
Schoeller.. 35 
Sent, post-paid. on receipt of the above price, 
Liberal discount to Societies. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H,. DITSON & CO., New York. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
T & WILLIAMS, 
(Successurs to LEYPOLDT & OUD. 
25 Bond St.. New York. 


ME OF MIND, Women of heart, writing a 
Christian book. YOU may write. Send stam 

for cisepler, JOHNSON & Co., 75 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
Ox 3 


For Beerd. and Tuition, one year, 
at the ord (Conn.) Collegiate In- 
tute for Ladies. Music and Painting only extras, 
Native Teachers ef Mod 

















care and thorough guiture. Schoo opens. Sept. 20. 
1871, R. C. FLACK, A.M. 








LARGEST 


FINE RETAIL 


STOCK 


Gent’s, Boys’ and Children’s 


CLOTHING 


IN THE WORLD, 


BROKAW BROS. 


4th Ave,, opp. Cooper Institute, 
Lafayette Place, opp. Astor Place, 


NEW YORK. 





Yearly General Accident Policies. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets of $1,743,648.89. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Has issued 222,222 Accident Policies. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Insures Men of all Occupations. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoO. 
Has paid $700 a Day for Seven Years 


In Benefits to Policy Holders. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Life Policies, Best Security, LowRates 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, BARTFORD, OT. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in 
the premium on gold, and consequent decreased 
cost of imported articles usedin the manufacture 
of Piano-Fortes. In addition to their established 
styles of Piaro-Fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order 
to meet a long-felt and frequently expressed want. 
by persons of moderate means, teachers, schools, 
&c., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, 
termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, 
precisely the same in size, scale, interior mechan 
ism and workmanship as their highest-priced 7-oc- 
tave Pianos, the only difference being that this new 
style of instrument is fconstructed in a perfeotly 
plain yet extremely neat exterior case. These new 
instruments will be supplied to those who desire to 
possess &@ thoroughly first-class “ Steinway Piano,” 
yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator. Tabu- 
lar Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are 
matchless in voiume and quality of tone, and sur- 
passing facility of action, whilst standing longer 
in tune, and being more impervious to atmospheric 
influences than any other Piano at present manu- 
factured. ‘ 

Price-List and lllustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for 
Five Years. 








WAREROOMS (first floor of Steinway Hall), 
Nos, 109 & 111 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., 
Between Fourth Ave, and Irv ing Place, N. Y. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON, 
OPTICIAN. 


SPECTACLES AND EVE GLASSES, 


In Shell and Steel Frames, with Brazilian Pebbles 
of the finest quality, at $5.00 per pair. 


OPERA, FIELD, & MARINE GLASSES, 
of the best makers, with most powerful glasses. 





BAROMBTERS and THERMOMETERS, MICRO- 
SCOPES, TELESCOPES, and SURVBY- 
ING INSTRUMENTS, 
Ali at Reduced Prices at 
518 BROADWAY, 





opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 





THE 
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UNION. 
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INS SUBANOE: 








THE Fg UTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK, 


144 and 146 Broadway. 


—_——— 


FL S. WINSTON, President. 


-— 


Cash Assets, 


July 1, $47,9 32,970. 61 


Safely Invested in United States Gov- 
ernment and New York State 
Stocks, and in 
Bounds and Mortgages on Real Estate. 


Tssues, at regular rates, Life, Endow- 
ment, Installment, Tontine, and all other 
approved Policies, on selected lives. 

RIVHARD A. McOURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 





Hanover Fire Insurance Co, 
(INCORPORATED 1882.) 
Office, Eqguitabte Htuilding, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 
CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Participating policies issued, entitling the holders 
to three-quarters of the Net Protits. Ageacies in all 
the prine el cities and towns in the United States. 
ENJAMIN 8. WALCOTT, President. 
1. Reuse LANE, Sec’y. HENRY 'KIP, Ass’t Sec’y. 


ss HOME 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY, 





ete 
/ 


CASH CAPITAL, . = « «© e 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1871, i pe war we 
Liabilities, a a 


STRACT THE 
THIRTY-SIX’ ry SEMI ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the C om pany OB 
the Ist oS ye ee 


Cush. Balance in Bank. 
Bounds and Mortgages, bein first lien on 
Hea) Kstate, worth $4,715. 829,985 00 
Loans on Stocks payabl. .on demandrna r- 
ket value ot Bosurities, $196,930), + 15,300 06 
= States Stocks, (market value) . 1,446,343 75 


aeans Stocks and Sonate 

(market value x 
Bank Stocks/ market ‘value’. . 
laterest due Ist January. 1971. 
Balance in mands of Agents, 
Bills Receivabl § 
Other Proverty. Miscallaneous Items 
Premiums due and uncollected on Polt- 

dles issued at this office, . . ° 


$2,500.009 00 
4,609,125 90 
183, 162 23 


39,929 08 


662,822 


y a8 
RE 


7,045 3 
500 00 
379 27 

peeeis Ss: 

$4,669,125 90 

ARLES J. MARTIN ‘President. 

A.F. WitiMauen, Fice-President. 

D. A. eau, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
a. WAstntRN. Secretary. 

Gro. M. Lrom Ass’t Secr’y. 

‘Tt. B. GREENE, 24 Ags’t Secr’y. 


A @vidend of five per cent. has this day been 
declared—payable on demand, free of tax. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . . 257 Broadway, 


Iesues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from reatric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Polictes dre non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B, F. BEEKMAN, President. 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 





eal Ratate, . . . « 
Government Stamps on hand, 





The officers of this Company are prepared to 
dake liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter, 








Chromos and Frames, | 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
FPHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 


CGRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolitan Hot 





UOCK WOOD &CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
43 Brosdway. FrRst PREMIUM AMERICAN 
STITUT®, lito, U7 *69. and 70. 


Imperial Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes ~ 
per doz. Life Sized Photographs, en 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass, 


The Largest First-class House in New England 
Vertical Ratlwey. Suits and Single Apartments, 


Billiard aaah raph PiaE Eton. 


Bt & SO 
SHERMAN HOUSE. 
CHICAGO, 


o largest sat Bases Hh finest Hotel el an the’ North-West : 


Was ftnet opened to fhe be pubiie in FA oe 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 


Nassau, N. P., Bahmas, 
This house will open for the Winter season, Nov. 
wt. For circulars AN full gi pee ad- 
dress JAMES 


Broadway, N. 
LEWIS FY CLEVELAND, Pratt, 


isites, 85 
lars. 














GROCERIES, é&c. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Everybody Drinks It! 
THE JUICE OF THE LIME FRUIT 


Is preserted to the public in various forms, and is 
stropglyrecommended by medical men for general 
use, esyecially during the summer months, as 
agreeabe, cooling and corrective of the blood and 
skin. 

Sent, (. 0. D., toany address. 
LIME-JUICE Per Doz. Qts., $7 00 
LIME-JUICE CORDLAL - “ $860 
LIME-JUICE SYRUP.......... “ 1000 
LIME-JUICE CHAMPAGNE. “ “ 2O@ 

and Pints, 7 00 

Sold a; moderate prices by all Druggists,Grocers 
Confectioners, etc, Cases, containing 3 bottles of 
each, $10, 

These preparations are prepared by Messrs. Gil- 
lon 1& Co.. Leith, Scotland. from the juice of the 
fruit, carefully selected by their Jamaica Agent. 


W. FLEMING & CO., 
Fancy Grocers, 
87 Warren St., New York, 


Sole Importers and Agents for the United 
States. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- 
licious chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. 
For invalids it is a most desipable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & COMPANY, 29 Cortlandt St., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Observe Carefully the manufacturers’ name 
and trade-mark on the label! 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 








Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house inthis line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advtse all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 





gre UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS, 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 
THER 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 AND 38 VHSEY 8T., 


P.O. Box 6443.5 New Yor«er. 


Ghuech - Furniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Send five P. O. Stamps for Catalogue. 


Patent Elastic Felt. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
Mattragses, Pillows, &c., &c. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 

FIRST CLASS TESTIMONIALS. 
Prices and Samples sent on application to the 


Patent Elastic Felt Co. 


Near Broadway, 95 DUANE 8T.,N. Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 


5624 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, NEW YORK, 


E. DREW, 

IMPORTER AND MANUPACTUR@®R OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN CURLED HAIR, 
BEDDING, FEATHERS, &c. 
Spring, “air, and other Matresses, Pillows, 

Bolsters, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
Cotton, Hair, and other Cushions fur 
Churches, a Specialty, at 


No. 46 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales! ! 


500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


Ths Library of Poetry and Song, 
Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
plied. 

The hand t and ch it subscription book 
extant. Over SOU pages beautifully printed, choice- 
ly illustrated, handsomely bound. 4 Library of over 
500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old or 
stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with 
pleasure as long as its leaves hold together. 


“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at all a 
favorite, or at ull worthy of place nee 4 neglected. 
It is a book for every household. ~ Me 


“We know of no similar colleetion in A English lan- 
guaye which, in copiousness and Jelicity of selection and 
arrangement, can at all compare with it.”’—N.Y. Times. 


Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public 
need inan admirable manner, has constantly sold 
so fast that the publishers have had trouble to 
keep up their stock. 1t has won an imstant and per- 
manent popularity. Agents all like it, and buyers 
are more than pleased with it. Send for Circular 
and Terms to J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park 
‘Place, N.Y. 


30, 000 Volumes | 


have been already sold of those popular books en- 
titled 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, |- 
AND 
SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


and the demand for them still continuing, the pub- 
lishers have put to press a new and handsome ste- 
reotype edition of the two works. They will now 
appear in one octavo volume of over 500 pages, 
printed upon superfine paper, and illustrated with 
nearly 60 highly finished engravings on wood, from 
designs made expressly for this edition, by Nast, 
Fredericks, Stephens, Eytinge, and other Eminent 
American Artists. The illustrations alone costing 
over Two Thousand Dollars. The publishers in re- 
producing these works whieh have been long out 
of print are offering to the readers of choice and 
unexceptionable literature, a volume full of spark- 
ling humor and curious information, * which may be 
perused with delight at noon, morn and night,” and 
is * calculated to satisfy anybody and everybody.” 
They have been so thoroughly revised and enrich- 
ed with valuable new matter as to constitute them 
in their combined form an entirely NEw Work. 
Sold exclusively by subscription. Prospectuses 
will be issued immediately, and the work ready 
for delivery in October. 


AGENTS WANTED 


everywhere. For Descriptive Cireular and terms, 
address the publishers, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
451 Broome Street, 








AGENTS WANTED—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now ready for agents—our new book, 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE. 
By JUNIUS HENMI BROWNE. 


We are pa paying larger commissions on this book 
than is paid by any other house. For proofs, send 
for circulars to 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
HARTFORD, Ct. 





Attention, Agents! Think of This! ! 


Wonderful Snocess!!! 30,000 


copies of Brockett's History of the oo German 
War sold first 60 days. It now contains a ful) his- 
tory of ee. Read +155 Hon in Paris. 


, mi 
pages aay and he. soll five 
08 or than heretofore, com 
written in the interest of the Irish an French, a are 
being offered with old iaserations and, for want of 
merit, claiming to 1, ete. Beware of sueh, 
Brockett’s, in both "Bogie 8b and German, is is a most 
impartial, 2. reliable, cheap and fast selling 
work extant. Look to yours a ene! strike 
and te can coin money. C 3 tree.an eri 
excelled by none. Ad Tess: GOODSE ED & CO. 
Park Row, New York; or 148 Lake Street, Chionaon 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 
For full descriptive circulars, terme, 
territory, &c., apply to 
00. 29 Fi Park Piac 


r Pa hi Gee Vin VENT 3 


i Y;11 
gat be Be ae 

Gnic; J.M. sro RT eo 
Sansom Bt Bt., Philadelph memes 











W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES. 


No. 82 Bowery 
(Above Canal Street). EW YORK. 


DEVLIN & CO. 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 
COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 











ApsES ae rg es TO PROCURE A FIRST- 


inst ee poet mT 
‘Betalmonte ated apply at owery 
| oe reet, _ 77 i Ait Nath ‘hedlon. 
Goou pe fs highest prices if 





IVLBs. ig 8 REVOLVERS,GUN MA 
b TERIAL . 7 caesae t, to GREAT 
ES 


Arm 
Revolvers, hon bough Or tred treded or, "Aponte wanted, 


RUNKS, vwditivino ska 





ni tae Ry Vom 





Over 600 Sold in One Town. 


CROSS & CROWN An ortginal picture of 


great cree Finely 
engraved on steel. 
Splendid ger gee from 7. Des. aenn Hall, 
Tyng. yler, . One good “wate or Female 
t wanted 1 every town to take subscriptions. 
clusive Hagan given. Address, for terms and 
full partion) ars. 
ERINE & MOORE, Publishe 
66 and 68 READE 8T., NEW 


AN OLD AGENT *: 


tos that met ay thea a roval of th o' 
x 
work for tt cou er. 


canvassers ever 0’ 
Asuperb FIVE ove 


AWAY. Agent wang money; 
J.B. FORD & co., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


Gorn HEACTH, WANTED for ay AY DE 


by Dr. HALL 
than any work in the fieid. 
i —y McKINN EY & CO. 
16 N. 7th 8t., Philadelphia. 


Meat a 


Address > ord, Conn, 
P. NICHOLS, Chicago, I 


Agents Wa 


Gators 


ORK. 





WHO KNOWS, says: 

mod 2 never pre- 

ything for 

o onsive read 

ENRY WARD 

jo gh I ,] — 
cd buany try the — : 
y frm, to my know 

steel engraving @ eo 

subscription lists 











pd “Convent Life Un- 
veiled,” by Edith O’Gor- 


Lo "PunLishine OO. Haritord.ce 
8 O'CLOCK. 














PRANCG’S 


AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 


AT THE 


Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the original] Oil Paintings: 


The Wayside Inn, after Thomas Hill. 
Dessert No. 3, (Fruit Piece) after 0. P. Ream. 
The Coming Storm, after James M. Hart. 
Pastoral Scene, after James M. Hart. 

ALSO, 


Madouna (fu1l size), after Murillo. 
Dessert, No. 1 and No, 2, after R. D. Wilkie. 
Trout, after Geo, N. Cass. 
Pickerel, after Goo. N. Cass. 
&e., &e., &e. 

The above aro some of our latest publications, 
and we would respectfully invite the public to ex- 
amine them. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 


Iimperials, Album Cards, Rewards 
of Merit, IIluminated Texts for 
Day and Sunday-Schools, 
etc., etc., etc., etc., 
are for sale at all respectable Art-Stores through- 
out toe world. But net all Chromos offered 
for a fale are ANG’S AMERICAN 

OMOS, and we wouie therefore request 


» bat. desiring to buy our Chromos to examine ttle 
and trade mark before purchasing. 


Now in preparation: 
Kaufmann's American Painting Book, 
Art of Painting, or of iml'ating the Effects 


¢ Colorin Nature. With illustrations ge 
.in colors. By Theod. Kaufmann. 4to. Price 


GP" ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES may be obtained 
at the Fair. or will be nmiled gratis to any address 
on receipt of Postage Stamp. 


L. PRANG: & CO., 


Boston, Mass. ° 
ARE you 
GOING TO PAINT? 


IF 80, USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White 


AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 





* Ready for usi—Requires no oil, thinning or driers,” 


And Sold only by the Galion, 


READ THEM. 


Rey. 8, C. ALEX ANDER, Biddle Institute, Char- 
lotte, N C., writes :— Please accept our testimo- 
nial of the *preat value of your paint. Of its supe- 
rior beauty and briliilancy there is no question. We 
have suved $150 more than we would have done had 
we used lead.” 


SCHENEVUS, N. Y., April 13, 1870. 
A. P. CO.—Gents :—I have used your White 
Chemical Paint on my old weather-worn house, and 
it has caused quite a sensation in this village. It is 
truly handsome, anu I am more nA 
Editor “ Schencvus Monitor.” 
Rev. ALBERT NASH, Lee, Mass., writes :—“I 
have used your paint on my house, and, for cheap- 
ness and beauty, it surpasses any paint i have ever 
seen. It remains hard and glossy. and, although it 
was ted oes precedidg a heavy ra’ n, it 
could not be seen to have washed a particle.” 


GEO. J. COLBY, Architect, Waterbury, Vt., 

writes :—"I investi; — the paint question thor- 
oughly before deci what to use on my * model 
house,’and say tha the Averill Chemivai Paint 
is all you ciaim for it. 


Scores of imitations are now being put On the 
m4irket under similar trade marks to ours, purport- 
ing to be the same, Or as good as the Averill Chem- 
icul Paint, and sold at lower priees. An actual test 
of a few months only will prove them to rub off as 
badly as the poorest lead. To avoid imposition 
take only the “ Averill Chemical Paint.” Sample 
card of beautiful shades, and testimonials from 
bundreds of owners of the finest villas in the coun- 
try, furnished free by 


AVERILL OHEMIOAL PAINT 00., 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 
or Cleveland, Ohio, 





Established 18380. 


THE 


Union Stove Works} 


Confidently recommend to the,public the following 
articles of their own manufacture, which have a 
standard reputation throughout the United States, 
vis, : 


The celebrated Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

The New York Low Oven Range. 

The Dunderberg Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Frent Revertible Flue Fireplace 
Heater. 

All of whieh have the improved shaking and 
dumping grates and durt flues. 

Illustrated Oatulogues aud Price-Lists sent on 
application. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No, 88 Beckman Street, N. ¥. 


(AN goods of our manufacture warranted.) 





HBAP FARMS! HOMES! Onth 
at the UNION Pp AULFIC RAILROAD. 4 Land 
Grant of 12. AORES of mae 


ress 
"Land Commissioner, 


ok i R. KR. Oo., Omaha, Neb, 


EDUCATIONAL. 








lle. Rostan’s 
French and & fas School for Young Ladies, 
wits, tl LF we ans A goer = Fark Ave., 
Y, Sep’ e course 
of instruction ts ube! ed tu ecmbine a thorough 
English education, with the practical knowledge ot 
the French and other modern languages. 
pecia ven to Drawing and Paint- 
yement. Lae 4 the me 
. offers 
mabe those who wish to make Susto a 
limited number of young ladies will be 
in the i yt ly, and welcomed to share all 
the comforts an tie es of a pleasant home. 
Application can @ at the above address. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The Thirteenth Year of this Institution, under 
present Rector (Thirty-fifth since incorporation), 
will begin on 

Thursday, September 14, 1871. 

The best Educational advantages, combined with 

home care and comforts, are here afforded. 





For Circulars or admission, address the Rector 
REV. D.G. WRIGHT, A.M.; or, Secretary of Trus- 
tees, 

H. D. VARICK, 


Rev. P. D. Oakey’s 
BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 13 BOYS, at NESHANIC 
+ two — from cit 

rt year; no extra charges 
Send Or circular. 


| Fg em oy PARK SEMINARY Home 
school for Young Ladies, gohoster. 
Y.--Fourteenth year. Principals, Mrs. C. M 
URTIS, Miss C, J. BROWN. Beautiful location, 
commodious building, limited number of pupils, ex- 
— teachers, strict mc raland religious train- 
* abundantly supplied table and thoroughly 
ventilated apartments. References—The leading 
Clergy of Rochester. Terms, &o., on application, — 


Hamilton College. 


The Fall ‘Term of this Institution will 
Thursday, Sept. 14. Entrance Examination, Wed- 
neesday, + ept. 13. Catalogues will be forwarded on 
application. 58. G. BROW 


CLINTON, — Oo, 
Oey ae 





Opens Sept. 4. 








} President. 





Rockland Female Institute, 
Nyack, on the Hudson, N.Y. The Fall term will 
commence Se tember bon For circulars with full 
particulars, addre: 

Rev, L. DELOS MANSFIELD, Principal. 


Rutgers Female Cotlege, 
Noe, 487, 489 401 Fifth Avenue. 
WILL RE-OPEN TUESDAY, SEPT. 26, 1871. 
By order of the Boar 
CHAS. CHENEY, Sec’y. 








Protestant French Institute 


For Young Ladies, St. Hyacinthe, P. Q.. Canada. 
Fall Term to begin on the i8th Sep ‘Circulars fur- 
nished on application to the Rev. - DUCLOs, 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


Mrs. J. 7. Benedict’s 


English, German, and French Boarding and Day 
School foe, aroun Ladies and Children, will re- 
pen Oct. 24 at No. 7 East 42ti street, New York 
‘ty, near Awa new Union Depot. 


EMALE COLLEGE, Bordentown, N. J., 
furnishes best educational advantages. together 
with a pleasant home. Board and Tuitéon, $208 a 
year. For catalogues, address 
Rev. J. H. BRAKBLEY, Ph.D. 











Riverview Military 4 Academy, 
Po ‘oughkeep i 

Location health 3 scenery une iunéguialtea ; Building 
convenient; ‘Teac ers ted, earnest, 
working men; System Oxaee unsu A 
wide-awake, thorough-going School for 
ng to be trained for Business, for 

est Point, or the Naval Academ 
BI-BEHB, A.M., 


e 
oys wish- 
Ollege, or for 
my. Address OTIS 
Principal and Proprietor. 


Misses Porter and Champney 
Pte fa BOARDING SCHOOL, Old Hedley Mass. 
sept. 3 ll Term w 


1871. 
ress the  princt 


Charlier knees — > French Insti- 
ute 











on 
"For ‘acadiae and particulars ad- 





FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
126, 128, 130 East 24th Street, 
wu re-open September 18th. 


Busines, West Point, Jers Schooj— 
repch, German, Spanish. 


Boarding aa Primary Departm nts. Gymnasi- 
um. Circulars with the names of ‘i former pu- 
pils. Pror. ELIE CHARLIER, Director 


Hastings Institute, 
Hastings-dn-Hudson, N.-Y., 


a for 12 boys. Opens Sept. 13th. 

ers 

PO. Ww WINTHROP STARR, Princi 
ulirs and information can be had of thas. 

AGSPAFF, ['sq., 71 Broadway. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, % and 
26 |B sdend, _= Tah New ory Will commence iis 
pier ‘ist, 1871. For full in- 

ioneatne send ‘tor catal jogue. 


Brainerd Institute, 
Cranbury, N.J. 
W. 8. McNAIR, Principal. 


College, 





A Boardi 
Terms 











ONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
mm 5. bers eeetoens, healthy, Christian MEN. 


Ke-opens s SSrigON, Box 654, Yonkers, New York. 


Fort Edward C Institute, 

a I Brick Buildings. n Teachers. Best 

ed Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 

tiemen in the State. $4 per week for board, fuel, 

one on oval Be Term, » Anguss D1. . Students ad- 
need anytime. Address, for 

JOSEPH EK. KING, D.D., Fort Hdeura, N. Y. 


MRS. JACKSON and MISS CROMMELIN will 
open a HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG CHILDREN 
on the Orange Mountain, New Jersey, Sept. 25th. 

Number of boarding Scholars limited to eight. 
Ages sixto fourteen. For particulars address H. 
§. Jackson, Box 8, Orange Valley, New Jersey. 
References :—Samuel Colgate, Sidney BH. Morse, Jr. 











ILLSIDH SHMINARY.—A boarding and 4 

school, in which are taught ali the Englisa 
branches, ~ 4 M , Latin, French, 
ond Music. ‘This school is ted desirab) 
location miawer nett between | = vees ot ot Northpo 
L. 1., and the railroad The Wall Term will 
be commenced e ore: ‘erms modera' For 
further —— apply to Prof. D. B. B E, 
Northport, L. 1. ‘ 

RBANA (NEW Omvaos) UNIVERSITY.—Ur- 

bana, O. Twen —— ear 
Sanne 95 


ANK ageing: BO Moi 


Rochester 
Commercial 


(1871.] Nurseries. 
Send ty a pe ae of Prices, per doz., per 


100, i871. Chole 
Ag a ty eee Things, 


oO kot if ~ 
wad Cc Ma 5 2 ay acy Sl e Mt. Vernon 


Address WM. 8. LITTLE, Neal N.Y. 


4¢ 




















BABCOUK FIRE EXTINGUISHER 





| VET 
_ ‘THE 


CHRIS 


IAN UNION. 








Vou. IV., No,11,) 


ee 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1871, 





[Wuotre No. 89. 
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SECTARIANISM IN HAW AIL. 
BY JULIUS A. PALMER, JR. 
JHE Autumn of 1867 found me a resident of 
Honolulu, a city on one of the group known 
to the world as the Sandwich Islands; a name 
however not recognized by that little kingdom. 
The religious history of that community has been 
often cited as a most convincing witness to the 
power of Christianity ; its civil history (especially 
in earlier years) has also been quoted by some asa 
proof that the descendants of the Puritans could 
endorse the union of Church and State where they 
should represent the former of the two organi- 
zations. 

A great work has been accomplished; a nation 
is redeemed from Paganism ; a community is un- 
der a system of law akin to those of all Christen- 
dom. We do not undervalue the labors of those 
who have built up the kingdom, while we yet be- 
lieve that such work should go on according to 
the eternal law of progress, and liberty of con- 
science and freedom of form be granted to all. 

The mental and religious state of the New 
World to-day is an advance upon that of any other 
quarter of the globe. For what reason, unless that 
here every “ism,” to which the thoughts of the 
heart have given birth, has been freely discussed, 
and every denomination has thus been compelled 
to entrench itself behind the bulwarks best adapt- 
ed to defend its own peculiar form of belief? Why 
not give to Hawaii the same opportunity? Why 
not welcome every denomination which professes 
to labor in the name of our Master? Surely, the 
missionaries of the American Board and their 
descendants cannot be so selfish as to affirm that 
they are the only body of Christians worthy of the 
care of the souls and bodies of men. 

Yet the absurd devotion of the American ele- 
ment of Hawaii toa barbarian language can be 
explained on no other ground than that, by it, a 
virtual barrier is maintained against the entrance 
of the various denominations of professing Chris- 
tians. The present Attorney-General, Hon. L. H. 
Phillips, of Massachusetts, in conversation with 
me, pronounced this heathen language one of the 
most incomplete and impotent dialects the world 
had ever known, and mentioned, as an instance, 
that the ordinary verb, “to be,” in its various 
forms, was not found in it, so that the most com- 
mon expressions must be arrived at in a very 
clumsy manner. Yet to-day it is taught to the 
rising generation among the natives and mixed 
races in Hawaii, instead of the noble and classic 
inheritance we have from Mother England. 

The opposition of the Americans to the intro- 
duction of the Roman Catholic religion was not 
more bitter than were the feelings aroused by the 
recent mission of Bishop Staley,of the English 
Church. 

By birth and profession a New England Con- 
gregationalist, we must take exception to the ar- 
rogant bearing of that prelate ; yet in dealing with 
a nation of savage blood, or any form of sin, can 
we alford to despise any civilizing influence? Our 
Lord, when planting Christianity in Judea, did 
not forbid the works of those who, while laboring 
in His name, followed not his professing disciples. 
A world’s weal or woe is involved; if Christ is 
preached in contention, shall we not rejoice ? 

Some of the assistants of Bishop Staley were 
unselfish, hard-working men, earnestly longing 
for the progress of Christ’s kingdom on earth. I 
recall a sermon preached by one of them, the Rev. 
Mr. Turner, upon “ Baptism,” which was one of 
the most comforting expositions of the paternal 
love of God that can be imagined. 

The idea that our Heavenly Father, not content 
with promising his mercy toward them that fear 
him, literally extended his loving-kindness to 
children’s children, was elaborated so winningly 
that one could but feel that the church universal 
represented one grand fold into which a tender 
Shepherd had gathered His sheep, and thus any 
born within her walls were of his flock, and He 
would assure them ever after of his unremitting 
care. 

This gentleman had a beautiful voice, and in 
chanting the service its tones swelled sweetly 
through the gothic arch of the unpretentious little 
chapel, and often called to my mind the enviable 
death of the lamented Father ——, who was trans- 
lated from the altar on earth to the choir of 
Heaven, the soul-stirring strains of the Magnificat 
upon his lips. 

The mission of the Church of Rome to these 
islands has been attended with many good results. 
No one who knew of the departure of Father 
Maigret, the Archbishop, to attend the Cicumeni- 
eal Council, and witnessed the spontaneous over- 
tlow of a people’s gratitude and love for a man 
who had spent his life-time in unselfish efforts to 
do them good, could do otherwise than pray for 
his safe return. After years of toil and labor he 
left his island home as poor in worldly goods as 
when he landed, and all classes, Catholic and 
Protestant, united to urge upon him a little purse 
for his necessities while abroad, 


We, who are of colder climes, and less turbulent 
blood, cannot realize the fact that others of warmer 
nature are not content with our informal worship 
and our white-walled temples of praise. Allow- 
ing that a mind whose intellectual recreation is 
conversing with such men as Schlienacher, or 
Bushnell, can be satisfied with the daily wership 
of the heart, or he who has grown to manly vigor 
in Christ can desire the utmost simplicity in pub- 
lic worship, must the babes of the Church be foreed 
up to such standards? Singularly like children 
are the Hawaiian race, and why may we not re- 
joice in the success of any form of Christian wor- 
ship adapted to their requirements ? 

Yet, in a recent missionary work, the English 
Church of Hawaii is reckoned among the heathen 
influences which the missionaries are called upon 
to controvert. Such an attitude of one body to 
another, each professing faith in the Master, is 
surely unworthy His name; and an avowed historic 
record which passes over in silence the labors of 
love of Queen Emma, a woman conspicuous alike 
for her charity, her kindly acts, and her domestic 
afflictions, is not only incomplete, but a dishonor 
to the Christianity of good works. 

Time and space would fail me to speak of the 
Queen’s Hospital, and other instances of her love 
for her people. I have often seen her at the En- 
glish Church of evenings, and her sad, sweet face, 
reflecting the Christian’s resignation at the de- 
parture of every earthly hope, rises before me now, 
as I recall the beauty of those services under 
tropical skies. In private conversation with her, 
she made the characteristic remark that in kindly 
sympathy for the poor, she found life to her was 
yet very dear. 

Respecting the worship at the church ber hus- 
band founded, excepting the intonation of the 
service, and the chanting of many portions, my 
orthodox eyes never detected any Ritualism which 
may not be seen in any Episcopal church weekly. 
There may have been more ceremony on occasions 
other than the ordinary Sabbath evening worship, 
which I attended for several months. 

The ceremonial of that church is suited to the 
native mind, and Emma and her late husband 
showed a keen insight into the wants of their peo- 
ple when they invited its offices. There is room 
for all; those who have reared children should 
allow them every opportunity for independence 
of thought, and the exercise of free agency in 
matters of religious belief. 

The grand charge of Protestantism against the 
Roman Church has ever been that she insists upon 
a spiritual tyranny over the consciences of her 
members. With the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, shall the children of the Pilgrims be in any 
way open to a similar accusation ? 





AN ADVENTURE AT SEA. 
BY N. 8. DODGE. 


E were in the Bay of Biscay, bound from 

W Southampton to Malta. It was my first 
voyage in a sailing vessel, and was made for the 
sake of health during a Summer vacation. Our 
ship had her yards braced sharp up on the port 
tack, and every stitch of canvas was drawing. 
The passengers were all standing on the poop, 
talking, joking, and looking forward to doing 
justice to a good dinner, when the look-out man 
on the fore-yard suddenly sang out, “ Sail ho!” 

“Where away ?” was the query from the officer 
of the watch on the quarter-deck. 

“ On the port bow,” was the rejoinder. 

The mate then asked what he made her out to 
be; and the reply was that she looked like a full- 
rigged ship, but, as she was running down before 
the wind, he could not make-out for certain what 
she was. The captain, being informed of this, 
soon came upon deck with his long glass and tried 
to find her. All of us who had telescopes went 
on the forecastle and swept the horizon forward, 
but could see nothing; but this was to be ac- 
counted for from the fact of her not having yet 
appeared above the horizon. However, in a few 
minutes we made the white sail out, like a speck 
in the far distance. The ladies now came on 
deck, and all eyes were bent on the coming 
stranger. 

The breeze was freshening, and we were soon 
gratified by a nearer inspection of the approach- 
ing vessel. She proved to be a square-rigged ship, 
witb all sail set, royal and studding sails below 
and aloft, and on both sides. “She walked the 
water like a thing of life,” and came down before 
the wind, leaping like a race horse and dashing 
the foam away from her sides. There are few 
more beautiful sights than a fine ship keeling 
over under full sail, showing the copper on her 
‘weather side, her canvas bellying with the fresh 
gale, and her bows bending to her work like an 
athlete on the arena. All the sailors now crowded 
up as the word was passed that the strange ship 
wished to speak; for she was evidently steering 





to intercept us, Nearer she came, and still 





nearer, and, now that we could see her clearly, 
the passengers retired to the poop, the better to 
be out of the way and to hear all that passed. 
The captain sent for his speaking trumpet, the 
sailors manned the shrouds, the first and second 
mates held the men in hand in case of need, 
look-outs were posted at various points, and the 
two ships, bows on, were every moment narrow- 
ing the waste ef waters between them. The 
quartermaster, an old salt, pronounced her to be 
Swedish built. To induce her to show her colors, 
we ran up our ensign, and eagerly watched for a 
response. But no bit of bunting fluttered up to 
her mizen peak, and it began to be whispered 
that she might after all be a “ rover free.” 

The wind was now freshening, but still the 
stranger carried her royal and studding sails and 
came bearing down‘upon us. We altered our 
course a point to ascertain whether she really 
wished to speak, and she appeared to follow suit. 
This seemed to decide the question, though she 
showed no colors, gave no indication of life on 
her decks, took in no sail, nor seemed aware of 
anything in her way. There is a law of the road 
at sea as there is on shore. Ships sailing near 
the wind on the port tack give way to ships on 
the starboard; and vessels running before the 
wind yield pride of place to those that are close- 
hauled. We were “full and by,” that is, close- 
hauled. The stranger ran before the wind. Of 
course we looked every moment to see her put 
her helm a-port. But there was nothing of the 
kind. She came dashing on. The wind increased, 
gusts of rain began to follow, thick low clouds 
scudded along the sky, but not a top-gallant sail 
did our mysterious opponent draw in. 

The instant we were within hailing distance 
our captain’s voice cried_out, “Ship ahoy! What 
ship’s that?” No answer. “Ship ahoy!” again 
rang over the waters. Still no reply to the sum- 
mons. “ What does this mean?” asked the cap- 
tain of the first mate and a knot of passengers 
standing near him on the break of the poop. We 
looked anxiously at one another and then at the 
ship. What could be intended by this silence? 
Was it a ruse to carry out some diabolical pur- 
pose? Not a soul could be seen on her decks, 
which were now distinctly visible. “ Ship ahoy !” 
for the third time Captain Hale bellowed out, and 
then ran to the quarter-deck ; for it was now aw- 
fully certain that there must be acollison. “ Hard 
up! Put the helm hard up!” he shouted to the 
helmsmen, but it was too late. I saw how it was 
to be, and caught hold of the cross-jack lifts to 
steady myself. Like an avalanche the huge mass 
of wood and tall spars and bellying sails came 
down upon us, plunging into our port bow, caus- 
ing every timber and plank to creak and groan 
as if our ship were being crushed. Masts and 
spars reeled, and our sails were thrown flat aback 
in spite of the breeze. 

Several,of the passengers were thrown down; 
the ladies screamed and fainted; the sailors 
rushed for the boats swung on the davits; and 
consternation was apparent everywhere. In an 
instant the bowsprit of the strange ship was over 
our decks, and but for our helm being hard up 
would have swept everything clear. As we payed 
off she nevertheless carried on her way, her huge 
bower-anchor, the flukes of which were hanging 
over her side, tearing all along our bulwarks, 
carrying away “déad eyes” and “lanyards” and 
laying our ship’s side open. Aloft matters were 
even worse. Yards, studding-sail booms, and all 
kinds of gear were caught in inextricable con- 
fusion, and broken spars were falling all around. 
The noise of creaking timber and tumbling 
booms was terrific, and the dropping debris was 
threatening our lives and limbs. Nothing was 
to be done. The “way” the two ships had on 
them was all that saved us. They would have 
cleared each other even if all the masts had gone 
by the board. 

Our opponent fared even worse than we. Her 
studding-sails were broken, and her foretopmast, 
carrying with it maintop-gallant mast and jib- 
boom, went like a reed. Still not a soul was to 
be seen on board. Look-out and poop, quarter- 
deck and helm, were without men. She seemed 
like a ship of the dead, as she tore her way from 
“cuthead” to pennant of main brace, and broke 
out into the ocean. 

We could now see our opponent more clearly as 
she dropped astern. She was a large ship, of 
about one thousand tons burthen, English built, 
and deeply laden. She looked a perfect wreck, 
her rigging hanging about, her top-hamper trail- 
ing in the water, gear and sails following after. 
All this happened in less time than it has taken to 
narrate it. In fact in a few seconds a fine ship 
was reduced to a pitiable wreck. Our thoughts 
were now centered upon our own safety. The 
first thing to discover was whether we were in a 
sinking condition. The captain ordered the car- 
penter to sound the well. He reported eight 
inches of water. A party was told off to the 
pumps, the gain upon us was checked, boatswain 





piped “Hands clear the wreck !” and top-meu 
streamed aloft to send down stumps of masts 
and straighten the tangled ropes. 

It was fast getting dark, and now that our 
immediate safety was assured, we turned our 
thoughts to the stranger. When she first sheered 
off all her sails were flat aback, and she was evi- 
dently without guidance; but she soon fell off 
again before the wind, and as before plowed her 
way through the waters. 

We could see her a long way astern. Watching 
the course she pursued and discussing the strange 
adventure, one of our number suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ Halloo! I can’t make her out.” We 
looked, but she was gone. There was nothing to 
be seen but rising waves and threatening clouds. 
The passengers were convinced that she had gone 
down. Our captain, however, would not listen 
to our entreaties to heave the ship to and send 
out boats. It was getting dark, he said, bad 
weather was ahead, and all must be made snug 
before the gale came on. Perhaps he was right 
in his opinion that it was the gathering mist that 
had obscured her. Perhaps, as the rest of us 
believed, she foundered then and there in mid- 
ocean. 

The whole affair was shrouded in mystery. She: 
may have been a ship abandoned in a calm, her 
sails being set to give her a last chance. Such 
things have been. She may perchance have been 
the theater of mutiny, and her crew have given 
themselves to drunken revelry between decks. 
It was all inexplicable. To this day, five years 
after the event, neither her name nor country, the 
port from which she sailed nor the haven whither 
she was bound, have ever been discovered. It is 
one of those unsolved mysteries that come too 
often across the path of those “ who go down to 
the sea in ships.” 








CHURCH CONTRIBUTIONS. 
BY THE REY. J. M. WHITON. 

HE ‘Apostle says: “ Make straight paths for 
your feet, lest that which is lame be turned 
out of the way.” It will hardly be denied that a 
great multitude are lame in the matter of giving, 
and have turned out of the way of liberality, or 
rather have been standing still on a turnout their 
lives long. The sinfulness of men 1s not charge- 
able with all the blame. Our way of raising 
money for the gospel and its associated charities 
seems contrived as if to give the devil the best 

chance to work on our natural covetousness. 

Suppose the government should require each 
citizen to pay in one sum, or even in four quar- 
terly installments, all that he now pays in indirect 
as well as direct taxes. Instead of the percentage 
levied on all imported articles, and on manufac- 
tured goods, which the buygr pays in every pur- 
chase he makes,—instead of the three-cent stamp 
on letters, and the two-cent stamp on checks, ete., 
suppose that the sum total of all the pennies, 
dimes, and quarters, that the Treasury rakes in 
in this almost imperceptible way, were demanded 
once a year of the tax-payer, or even a fourth of 
it every three months. The priyilege of grum- 
bling would be used to its full extent under such 
arule. If there were any way to fight off the de- 
mand, it would be followed by a multitude who 
would excuse their meanness with the plea—* We 
really can’t afford it.” 

Yet the churches for the most part follow a 
way of raising money for purposes quite as im- 
portant and sacred as those of government, which 
tempts a great many to forswear their obligations 
on the score of alleged inability. Once a year 
(would it were always as often as that !) the needs 
of some benevolent cause are presented. If it 
doesn’t happen to be a very hot, or cold, or stormy 
day, with unusually many absentees, there are 
always enough who find it inconvenient, just 
then, to give. Such excuses as, out of work, or 
sickness and doctors’ bills, or notes to pay, or 
recent losses, or prospective expenses or invest- 
ments, make them either turn the cold shoulder 
to the contribution plate, or acknowledge its 
claim with the most trifling odd-bit of change. 

The Apostle adopted a plan to straighten the 
crooked path and keep the lame-goers in the way. 
Many have not looked on the precept, ‘‘On the 
first day of the week let. every one of you lay by 
him in store as God has prospered him,” as of 
permanent obligation. This, however, is clear. 
The same reasons exist for it now as then. A can 
did mind can draw the inference. Manente ratione, 
manet lex. 

The Apostle wished to raise respectable contri- 
butions from a poor people, and their weekly 
littles would make much. The great majority of 
modern church-goers also are persons of moderate 
means, who might, in the same way, incréase their 
contributions largely. The can’t-afford-it cry, 
with which selfishness contests the payment of 
considerable sums at a time, is not raised by the 
demand for moderate contributions, though fre- 
quent. There is a way « stir up the devil, and 
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there is a way to get by him. ‘Lead us not into 
temptation,” suggests to get by the devil when 
youcan. This is one merit of the Apostle’s finan- 
cial scheme. It educated the Corinthians into a 
habit of giving. It drew out of them what they 
could afford without burdensomeness. Those that 
were lame in matters of benevolence were trained 
to go straight. The devil of covetousness was 
outflanked. 

The government system of raising the millions 
it needs to spend, establishes the principle that a 
man is able to pay m one way what he 1s not able 
to pay in another. The churches are bound, as 
stewards over the Lord’s treasury, to regard this 
principle, and to adopt such ways of raising 
money for the Lord’s uses, as enable contributors 
to give the most with the least inconvenience. In 
this respect the Corinthian rule excels all others. 

See how abundantly the Corinthian principle of 
little and often is applied in daily buying and 
selling. People who would hesitate at paying 
$6 a year in one sum for their daily paper, 
readily enough pay the carrier twelve cents a 
week. Pianos and sewing-machines find pur- 
chasers on installments. Illustrated Bibles, Cyclo- 
peedias, and Shakespearesaresold in monthly num- 
bers to persons who weuld never think of giving 
$10 or $20 for any book outright. Few tipplers 
could pay their drink bill quarterly. They can 
do itat a dime aglass. Many a smoker would be 
compelled to reform, if obliged to a quarterly 
settlement for all his daily cigars. 

With such examples, subjected also to the sweat- 
ing of a government revenue system that absorbs, 
—we are almost afraid to say what percentage of 
the year’s income ;—were it not that “ the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation,” 
we might have learned better than to cling to a 
system of raising money for church uses, that 
seems so adapted to defeat our wishes—quarterly 
payments for seats, annual payments for specific 
charities—putting the year’s burden on a few 
points of support, instead of fifty-two, and tempt- 
ing selfishness to contest God’s claim in propor- 
tion to the largeness of the sum. 

Ought we not to straighten the paths? 

Many churches are now experimenting for that 
purpose with the Corinthian rule. It can be ap- 
plied either to church expenses, or to charities, or 
to both together. The sums raised in this way 
for unspecified charities are simply given to 
Christ, and may be duly apportioned to his various 
benevolent objects by a committee. 

A ecard before the writer reads: 

** FINANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE —— CHURCH. 
** For the year commencing —, we wish to raise $— 


“On and after the first Sabbath of —— until further 
notice, I will contribute WEEKLY the sum, or sums, which 
I underscore by the mark x for the service of Christ in the 


support of the Gospel, and the various benevolent works of 
the —— church.” 


Then follows a row of figures to be under- 
scored, denoting various sums from $10 to one 
cent, nearly two-thirds of these sums being below 


half a dollar, for small contributors. A space for 
signature and address completes the card. 

Such cards being scattered through the church, 
suitable explanations and a warm appeal from the 
pulpit will secure a response from perhaps a 
third; a judicious canvass of the remainder will 
bring in a majority; experience will convince 
others; the avaricjous and opinionated, found 
everywhere, need not be counted to disadvan- 
tage. Envelopes can then be distributed to con- 
tributors, to enclose their money and name, or, 
what is the best and cheapest thing we have seen, 
the Evangelical Press Association, of New York, 
furnishes two hundred packages of numbered 
money-wrappers, fifty-two in each package, and 
a peculiar, labor-saving treasurer’s account-book 
to correspond, all for $10. 

Ina purely pecuniary point of view, the men 
of larger means, who are often called on to make 
up deficits, must see the advantage of the way 
that brings in the most helpers. The gain would 
not only be in the amount, but in the promptness 
of the supplies, money always coming in; a large 
saving, also, in the-worry and cost of collections. 
Not the least advantage is that which will be found 
in the interest which the children are thus trained 
to feel in church affairs. They feel that their 
names are on the book, their pennies relied on 
and counted. While they are also educated to 
feel that giving is a regular part of the Sabbath 
worship. 

As to the trouble of making regular weekly 
payment, it is different in agricultural and in 
manufacturing communities. But wherever weekly 
payments are in vogue with employés, or weekly 
credits allowed and settled at the shop, a weekly 
contribution is not inconvenient. In any case, it 
is a question whether alleged inconveniences are 
not outweighed by the moral and material advan- 
tages. These, when once the habit of the weekly 
offering is formed, will not be slow in appearing. 





FrEE SEATS AND WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS.— 
Perhaps your readers might like to know how 
some of our Canadian churches manage this 
difficult matter, and may be imduced to take a 
lesson from us. The largest Congregational 
church in the Dominion adopted the thoroughly 
voluntary principle a great many years ago, and 
as @ consequence did away with seat rents, and 
since then the revenue has always been sufficient 
for the support of the Gospel. Seats and pews 
are allotted for the sake of convenience and 
order, but occupants are distinctly made aware 
that they own no exclusive right in them. In this 
way the congregation are pretty thoroughly 


mixed, and no difficulty has oceurred as to the 
“ best pews” but what has been easily arranged. 
In a new church just formed here the same plan 
has been adopted. Those applying for accoommo- 
dation have been told that we have no rents, but 
that each individual or head of a family is ex- 
pected to contribute of his means, “as God has 
prospered” him, and that weekly. We provide for 
all subscribers small linen bags with their names 
written on them, and on Sunday they are dropped 
into the plate along with the collection. The 
congregation has fallen in heartily with the plan, 
and the Chureh Treasurer is consequently in 
funds for the current expenditure. 

Another incidental advantage of the “ weekly 
offering” is that people in moderate circumstances 
can subscribe with more ease when the sum is 
to be paid weekly than if quarterly or half-yearly. 

The writer is confident that in the new church 
referred to above, had pews been rented the in- 
come would have been much less. A little faith is 
all that is needed. A CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER. 





JOHN OF MT. SINAI. 
BY THE REV. A. L. FRISBIE. 
MONG the Sinai monks the Brother John, 
Ashrunk and dwarfish man, was numbered ; one 

Who winced beneath the burden of the cross; 
And, while he claimed to count his gain but loss 
For Christ, he counted grudgingly the gain 
He lost, and gave it up for Christ with pain. 


And when to labors till the evening damp 
Were added vigils by the midnight lamp, 
Abundant hardships after meager fare, 

Of sleep o’er little, and o’er much of prayer, 
The monk’s vocation seemed no easy yoke 
And burden light, of which the Master spoke. 
He bore it with impatience. Poor, unwise, 
He dwelt upon the pain of sacrifice 

And lost its blessing. In his troubled breast 
His wrung soul cried a bitter cry for rest. 


* Behold,” said he, *‘the lilies, how they grow! 
They toil not, spin not, yet I surely know 

They give God glory which He pleased receives, 
And them His easy service never grieves. 


“ The angels, too, in their celestial spheres, 

No flagellations have, nor fasts, nor tears 

To make their service bitter. Only men 

Serve God with utter wretchedness.” Andthen 
He vowed to break the chains the brothers wore, 
And run their toilsome treadmill round no more: 
To give himself away to God, and free 

His soul from care. As angels live, so he 

Would live thereafter—by God’s grace sustained- 
The world become his paradise regained. 


He tufned from Sinai and the monks away, 
Threw off as needless his rough cloak of gray, 
(For angel life could ask no mortal gear)— 
And sought, far off, the Presence ever near. 


Into the desert waste, the solitude 
Which girt the mountain round, where scanty food 
Or drink or cooling shade existed, went 
The eager man to rest with God, intent 
To be as the white angels are, his prayer; 
To walk with them—their easy service share. 


So seven days went by. The brotherhood 
Surprised, amazed at John’s exalted mood, 
Spoke little of the wanderer; and when 
They mentioned him, those simple monkish men 
Devoutly crossed themselves on breast and brow 
And said, “Our brother’s with the angels now! 
He rose up with a simple, daring faith 
And cast himself on God, not waiting death.” 


But those few days sore trial brought to John, 
Shelterless, friendless, in tle desert lone. 
From the forgetful heaven no manna fell. 
No spring leaped out of rock. No visible 
Appearance proved that God took kindly note 
Of His pressed servant. From fat lands remote 
No raven came his daily bread to bring. 
In their strong arms no angels ministering 
Bore up the wanderer lest his weary feet 
Against the sharp, injurious stones should beat. 
The sun smote him by day. By night the wind 
Shriveled and pierced him with its blasts unkind. 
The desert scared him with its aspect rude; 
Not that way lay the path to angelhood 
And beatific joys. The monk a man 
Remained—a mortal pinched, forlorn and wan. 
He could not cast himself on God. In vain 
With tears he strove desired release to gain 
From the sore burden that his life had been; 
From toil and care and cross as well as sin. 


And as the seventh day went darkly down, 
And all his brother monks were housed. poor John 
Came stumbling in the night, seeking the door 
He left with highest hope one week before. 
He knocked. The abbot heard within and cried, 
“Who knocks?” ‘“’Tis I—’tis John,” a voice replied. 


*“ Nay,” said the abbot, ** John no more with men 
Hath part or lot. He comes not here again 
From his high company. With shining throngs 
Of angels now he walks—to them belongs.” 


The door was shut. Nor earth nor man had place, 
Angels nor God, for one who had not grace 
To serve the Lord with patience. Down John fell 
Along the threshold weeping. The strong swell 
Of his sore spirit shook him. Long he cried 
For the forgiveness of the crucified, 
The suffering Christ who, patient, bore the cross 
That men for Him might count all gain but loss. 


And then the angels came to John; while he 
Essayed no more as angels are to be, 
Nor sought them, lo, they came to him ; and peace 
New-found, poured through h‘s soul its blessedness. 


And in the morning, when the door stood wide, 
John took his place close at the Abbot’s side, 
And said, “ Forgive me that I went astray. 
Forget my foolish weakness. As I lay 
Last night without, the pitying Master came; 
He spoke me tenderly, called me by name, 
And said to me, ‘ Serve me content as man. 
For man, not angel, was the Gospel plan. 

Give mea patient human love. Obey 

My rule; for my sake bear the cross; then may 
The angels see and wonder at above 

The beauty of a soul renewed by love.’ ”’ 

And thenceforth John, until the day he died, 
Served in his place with patience; mortified 
The flesh, and as a true rqpentant man, 

Gave Christ the service that no angel oan. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION 
THE BAR. 


BY E. J. MAXWELL. 


N most close corporations, or other bodies ‘of 
I like nature, which are intrusted with the 
power and duty of passing upon the qualifica- 
tions of such individuals as contemplate admis- 
sion within their borders, there is usually found 
a most jealous and careful scrutiny of each new 
candidate for the privileges and responsibilities 
appertaining thereto. No person may find an 
entrance to the charmed circle who shall not fist 
have been submitted to a close examination, and 
have thus established his eminent fitness to be- 
come one of its fortunate number. And the selec- 
tion thus carefully and judiciously made is a 
guaranty that the person so selected is fitted and 
qualified, in such particulars as the body who 
selects him has adopted as its standard, to assume 
the duties and the honors of the position to which 
he is called. 

In view of this general and natural exclusive- 
ness, it is a matter of wonder that a profession 
like that of the law, whose affairs, so far as the 
selection of those who are to become its ex- 
ponents and eventually its expounders, are entire- 
ly and exclusively within its own control, should 
be so utterly regardless of its own fair fame, and 
eareless of the honors which ought to be con- 
nected with the practice of so noble a profession, 
as to readily admit horde upon horde, (to make 
use of a phrase not, after all, exaggerative) within 
its precincts, with scarcely a voucher for the 
ability or worth, morally or intellectually, of 
such applicants as choose to present themselves. 

It has come, at length, to be the case, that if 
a man shall have been unfortunate in any other 
trade or profession, he can find a ready opportunity 
for the display of his wits in the legal profession. 
A slight preparation only is needed. Indeed, for 
an individual who has had the ordinary experi- 
ence of a layman in courts of law, there is abso- 
lutely no necessity for any preparation whatever. 
The writer is quite familiar with many instances 
of such a character. In one case which came 
within his observation, a young man was ad- 
mitted to practice “in all the courts of this 
State,” who had, prior to his admission, been 
engaged in retailing grog over a counter in a 
liquor store, and whose sharpness and sagacity 
in his particular calling caused his friends to 
suggest, when, by a sudden turn of fortune’s 
wheel, he became baukrupt, that he should enter 
the legal profession, which he did within one 
month thereafter. So that, at the present time, 
he is, if not a shining, at least a noisy, practi- 
tioner at the bar. His occupation is changed in 
character, though not in name. If not a bar- 
tender, he is a bar-rister—the difference between 
which terms is but a few weeks’ occasional ex- 
amination of the “ Code.” 

Why is it? Are the honors which are to be 
won at the bar, or the golden returns therefrom, 
so enormous that they cannot all be conveniently 
vathered? Can the gates which admit to the 
legal forum be thrown wide ajar, and the popu- 
lace be beckoned to hasten in without price or 
preparation, because of the superfluity of glory 
and shekels which are thus to be won? Well, then, 
what is the reason? Who ean tell us why it is 
that all through this State, at intervals of two or 
three months, what ought to be occasions of the 
most solemn and deliberate nature are simply 
empty forms, which the rules of court require 
him to undergo who is to take upon himself the 
grave and solemn duties of an office so full of 
responsibility and trust as that of an attorney 
and counselor-at-law ? 

If politics had anything to do with such matters, 
we might find a most potent reason for and an 
easy solution of our query in that fact. But they 
have not. There is no distinction made at all. 
None are excluded. The whole batch or “class” 
are swallowed at a gulp. No ill-luck attends him 
who happens to be so ignorant as to be unable to 
answer the only question propounded to him. 
Once ina while we hear of such a case, where the 
names of one or two are omitted from the list of 
those marked approved as worthy to stand in the 
places filled by a Choate,a Brady, or an O’Connor. 
But such cases are rare, mind you. The writer 
bes known one such case. God help the poor 
fellow who was thus rejected. What, in the 
name of our patron saint, did or could the young 
man do for a living but go to the asylum for 
idiots, if there be such a place ? 

Nor has judicial favor, soimportant a considera- 
tion after admission, much, if anything, to do 
with the result in such cases. The judges scarce- 
ly know who are the fortunate applicants. They 
have nothing to do with the examination or the 
fitness of the person seeking admission, after 
they have appointed a committee of three or 
more “learned gentlemen” to do their work. It 
puzzles us to know—to go back to our query— 
what the reason of all this laxity really is; but 
no one can dispute the fact, whatever the reason, 
that the standard of examination for admission 
to the bar isin these days of a character the like 
of which is known in no other profession or 
trade. The manufacturer of shoes has to undergo 
a certain apprenticeship before he can be ac- 
counted worthy to manufacture such gear, but a 
law cobbler can be evolved from nothing in no 
time. 

The legal profession would soon present a sorry 





plight were it not that there is after all in the 


heterogeneous mass a steady influx of leaven 


sufficient to save it from utter degradation. The 
student who enters its ranks from the regular 
law school comes, as a general thing, compara- 
tively fairly fitted and qualified for his work; 
blockheads can have no show there. But what 
a burning disgrace it is that after a man has given 
years to the acquirement of a sound and intelli- 
gent conception of the duties he is about to as- 
same, under the tuition and guidance of masters 
famed in legal lore, he shall find, on entering the 
arena, that he is surrounded by men who have 
just a suftticient smattering of the practice in 
courts to be able, by dint of blundering and 
picking up information from others, to get a case 
into court. An unobservant person, who thought 
himself otherwise, might conclude that this dis- 
parity would tell immensely in favor of the well 
trained student. Well, it may be so, so far as 
ultimate reputation and bonor are concerned, but 
it is not so financially or immediately. It is sur- 
prising how many dupes are made by these 
charlatans of the legal profession. They seem 
to thrive most miraculously, some of them, espe- 
cially in our cities. A worthy and skillful young 
practitioner, whose present aim is to become still 
more capable and intelligent, and who is bending 
all his energies in that direction, finds himself 
easily outstripped in the race for patronage by 
his less able but more blatant and unscrupulous 
antagonist. Generally, in the long run, as the 
saying goes, “learning will tell,” but the race is 
made exceedingly difficult and tortuous some- 
times, and he who finds that shrewdness and chi- 

anery are superior in their advantages to brains 
and patient study will, too often, either ignore 
the latter for the former, or retire from the con- 
test altogether. 

The effect of all this is to lessen the honor and 
respect which ought to attach to this high calling, 
and which would belong to it but for the bad 
reputation which is being given to it by reason of 
the continual admission of those who are unfitted 
by temperament, by capacity, or education, to 
honorably discharge its functions. Not until the 
bar shall awaken to the necessity of imposing the 
most stringent requirements for admission to 
practice, and thus preclude therefrom all such 
as have not the most undoubted qualifications, 
will the profession of law be an honor unto itself, 
or other than a target for idle and sarcastic re- 
mark and ridicule. 
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Ry HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” * Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ACCEPTED AND ENGAGED. 


A* D so at last I was accepted, and my engage- 
ment with Eva was recognized as a fait 
accompli. 

In the family of my betrothed were all shades 
of acquiescence. Mrs. Van Arsdel was pensively 
resigned to me as a mysterious dispensation of 
Providence. Mr. Van Arsdel, though not in any 
way demonstrative, showed an evident disposition 
to enter into confidential relations with me. Ida 
was whole-hearted and cordial; and Alice, after a 
little reconnoitering, joined our party as a gay, 
generous young girl, naturally disposed to make 
the best of things, and favorably inclined toward 
the interests of young lovers. 

Mr. Trollope, in The Small House at Allington, 
represents a young man just engaged as feeling 
himself in the awkward position of a captive led 
out in triumph, for exhibition. The lady and her 
friends are spoken of as marching him forth with 
complacency, liké a prize ox with ribbons in his 
horns, unable to repress the exhibition of their de- 
light in having entrapped him. One would infer 
from this picture of life such a scarcity of mar 
riageable men that the capture even of such game 
as young Crosbie, who is represented to be an un- 
titled young man, without fortune or principle, is 
an occasion of trramph. 

In our latitudes, we of the stronger sex are not 
taught to regard ourselves as such overpoweringly 
delightful acquisitions, and the declaration of an 
engagement is not with us regarded as evidence 
of a lady’s skill in hunting. I did not, as young 
Crosbie is said to have done, feel myself somehow 
caught. On the contrary, I was lost in wonder at 
my good fortune. If I had found the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow, or dug up the buried 
treasures of Captain Kidd, I could not have seemed 
to myself more as one who dreamed. 

I wrote all about it to my mother, who, if she 
judged by my letters, must have believed “ Hes- 
perian fablés” true for the first time in the world, 
and that a woman had been specially made and 
created out of all impossible and fabulous elements 
of joy. The child-wife of my early days, the 
dream-wife of my youth, were both living, moving, 
breathing in this wonderful reality. I tried to 
disguise my good fortune—to walk soberly and 
behave myself among men as if I were sensible 
and rational, and not dazed and enchanted. I felt 
wyself orbed in a magical circle, out of which | 
looked pityingly on everybody that was not J. A 
spirit of universal match-making benevolence 
possessed me. I wanted everybody I liked to be 
engaged. I pitied and made allowances for every- 
body that was not. How could they be happy or 





good that had not my fortune? They had not, 
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they never could have,an Eva. There was but 
one, Eva, and I had her! 

I woke every morning with a strange, new thrili 
of joy. Was itso? Was she still in this world, 
or had this impossible, strange mirage of bliss 
rigen like a mist and floated heavenward? I trem- 

led when I thought how frail a thing human life 

is. Was it possible that she might die? Was it 
possible that an accident in a railroad car, 
a waft of drapery toward an evening lamp, a 
thoughtless false step, a mistake in a doctor’s 
prescription, might cause this lovely life to break 
like a bubble, and be utterly gone, and there be no 
more Eva, never, nevermore on earth? The very 
intensity of love and hope suggested the possibil- 
ity of the dreadful tragedy that every moment 
underlies life; that with every joy connects the 
possibility of a proportioned pain. Surely love, if 
nothing else, inclines the soul to feel its helpless- 
ness and be prayerful, to place its treasures in a 
Father’s hand. 

Sometimes it seemed to me too much to hope 
tor, that she should live to be my wife; that the 
fabulous joy of possession should ever be mine. 
Each morning I left my bunch of fresh violets 
with a greeting in it at her door, and assured my- 
self that the earth yet retained her, and all day 
long I worked with the under-thought of the little 
boudoir where I should meet her in the evening. 
Who says modern New York life isprosaic? The 
everlasting poem of man and woman is as fresh 
there at this hour as among the crocuses and vio- 
lets of Eden. 

A graceful writer, in one of our late magazines, 
speaks of the freedom which a young man feels 
when he has found the mistress and queen of his 
life. He is bound to no other service, he is anxious 
about no other smile or frown. I had been ap- 
proved and crowned by my Queen of Love and 
Beauty. If she liked me, what matter about the 
rest ? 

It did not disturb me a particle to feel that I 
was submitted to asa necessity, rather than court- 
ed as a blessing, by her parents. I cared nothing 
for cold glances or indifferent airs so long as my 
golden-haired Ariadne threw me the clew by which 
i threaded the labyrinth, and gave me the talis- 
man by which to open the door. “ree safe with 
her in her little “Italy,” the bouao:r in which we 
tirst learned to know each other, we laughed and 
chatted, making ourselves a gay committee of ob- 
servation on the whole world besides. Was there 
anybody so fortunate as we? and was there any 
end to our subject-matter for conversation ? 

“You have no idea, Harry,” she said to me, the 
first evening after our engagement had been de- 
clared, “what atime we’ve been having with Aunt 
Maria! You know she is mamma’s oldest sister, 
and mamma is one of the gentle, yielding sort, and 
Aunt Maria has always ruled and reigned over us 

all. She really has a way of ordering mamma 
about, and mamma I think is positively afraid of 
her. Not that she’s really ill-tempered, but she is 
one of the sort that thinks it’s a matter of course 
that she should govern the world, and is perfectly 
astonished when she finds she can’t. I have never 
resisted her before, because I have been rather 
lazy, and it’s easier to give up than to fight; and 
besides one remembers one’s catechism, and doesn’t 
want to rise up against one’s pastors and masters.” 

“ But you thought you bad come toa place where 
amiability ceased to be a virtue?” said I. 

“Exactly. Ida always said that people must 
have courage to be disagreeable, or they couldn’t 
be good for much; and so [ put on all my terrors, 
and actually bullied Aunt Maria into submission.” 

“You must have been terrific,” said I, laughing. 

“Indeed, you ought to have seen me! I aston- 
ished myself. I told her that she always had dom- 
ineered over us all, but that now the time had 
come that she must let my mother alone, and not 
torment her; that, as for myself, I was a woman 
and not a child, and that I should choose my lot 
in life for myself, as I had a right to do. I assure 
you, there was warm work for a little while, but I 
yemained mistress of the field.” 

“It wasa revolutionary struggle,” said I. 

“ Exactly,—a fight at the barricades; and as a 
result a new government is declared. Mamma 
reigns in her own house and I am her prime min- 
ister. On the whole I think mamma is quite de- 
lighted to be protected in giving me my own way, 
as she always has. Aunt Maria has shaken dread- 
ful warnings and threatenings at me, and exhaust- 
ed a perfect bead-roll of instances of girls that 
had married for love and come to grief. You'd 
have thought that nothing less than beggary and 
starvation was before us; and the more | laughed 
the more solemn and awful she grew. She didn’t 


spare me. She gave me a sadcharacter. I hadn’t 
been educated for anything, and I didn’t know 
how to do anything, and I was nothing of a house- 
keeper, and | had no strength ; in short, she made 
out such a picture of my incapacities as may 
well make you tremble.” : 

“T don’t tremble in the least,” said I. “I only 
wish we could set up our establishment to-mor- 
row.” : 

“ Aunt Maria told me that it was ungenerous of 
me to get engaged to a man of no fortune, now 
when papa is struggling with these heavy embar- 
rassments, and can’t afford the money to marry me 
and set me up in the style he would feel obliged 
to. You see, Aunt Maria is thinking of a wedding 
twice as big as the Elmores, and a trousseau twice 
as fine, and a brown-stove front palace twice 
as high and long and broad as the Rivingtons ; 
and twice as as many _coupés and Park wagons 
and phaetons as Maria Rivington is to have; and 
if papa is to get all this for me, it will be the ruin 
of him, she says.” ; 

“And you told her that we didn’t want any of 


?” said 1. 
hes be sure 1 did. I told her that we didn’t 


free. 


want one of these vulgar, noisy, showy, expensive 
weddings, and that I did’nt mean to send to Paris 
for m things. That a young lady who respected 
herself was always supplied with clothes good 
enough to be married with; that we didn’t want 
a brown stone palace, and could be very happy 
without any carriage ; and that there were plenty 
of cheap little houses in unfashionable streets 
we could be very happy in; that people who 
really cared for us would come to see us, live 
where we would, and that those who didn’t care 
might keep away.” 

“ Bravo, my queen! and you might tell her how 
Mad. Récamier drew all the wit and fashion of 
Paris to her little brick-floored rooms in the ol 
Abbey. People will always want to come where 
you are.” 

“T don’t set up for a Récamier,” she exclaimed, 
“but I do say that where people have good times, 
and keep a bright pleasant fireside, and are al- 
ways glad to see friends, there will always be 
friends to come; and friends are the ones we 
want.” 

“Ah! we will show them how things can be 
done, won’t we ?” 

“Indeed we will. I always wanted a nice little 
house all my own where [ could show what I could 
do. I have quantities of pet ideas of what a home 
should be, and I always fancied I could make 
things lovely.” 

“If you couldn’t, who could?” said I, en- 
chanted. 

“See here,” she added, “I have just begun to 
think what we have to start with. All the pie- 
tures in this little room are mine, bought with my 
own allowance; they are my very own. Pictures, 

ou know, are a great thing, they half furnish a 
10use. Then you know that six thousand dollars 
that grandmamma left me! besides, sir, only think 
a whole silver creampitcher and six tablespoons ! 
Why, Harry, I’m an heiress in my own right, even 
if poor papa should come to grief.” 

Something in this talk reminded me of the far 
off childish days when Susie and I made our play- 
houses under the old butternut tree, and gathered 
in our stores of chestnuts and walnuts and laid 
our grave plans for life as innocently as two 
squirrels, and I laughed with a tear in my eye. I 
recounted to her the little idy], and said that it 
had been a foreshadowing of her, and that per- 
haps niy child angel had guided me to her. 

“Some day you shall take me up there, Harry, 
and show me where you and she played together 
and we will gather strawberries and lilies an 
hear the boboliuks,” she said. “ How little the 
world knows how cheap happiness is !” 

“To those that know where to look for it,” 
said I. 

“TI heard papa telling you thet half the estates 
on which good New England families live in com- 
fort up there in the country don’t amount to more 
than five thousand dollars, yet they live well, and 
they have all those lovely things around them 
Here in this artificial city life people strug- 
gle and suffer to get many for things they don’t 
want and don’t need. Nobody wants these great 
parties, with their candy pyramids and their arti- 
ficial flowers and their rush and crush that tire 
one to death, and yet they pay as much for one as 
would keep one of those country houses going for 
ayear. I do wish we could live there !” 

“{ do too—with all my heart, but my work 
must lie here. We must make what the French 
cail an Interior here in New York. 1 shall have 
to be within call of printers and the slave of 
printers’ devils, but in summer we will go up into 
the mountains and stay with my mother, and have 
it all to ourselves.” F 

“Do you know, Harry,” said Eva after a pause, 
“T can see that Sophie Elmore really does admire 
Sydney. I can’t help wondering how one can, but 
I see she does. Now don’t you hope she'll get 
engaged to him ?” : 

“Certainly I do,” said I, “ 1 wan’t all nice peo- 
ple to be engaged if they have as good a time as 
we do. It’s my solution of the woman question,” 

“Well, do you know I managed my last inter- 
view with Sydney with reference to that? I 
made what you would call a split-shot in croquet 
to send him from me and to her.” 

“ How did you do it ?” ‘ 

“Oh, don’t ask me to describe. There are ways 
of managing these men that are incommunieable. 
One can play on them as upon a piano, and I'll 
wager youa pair of gloves that Sydney goes oft 
after Sophie. She’s too good for him, but she 
likes him, and Sophie will make him a nice wife. 
But only think of poor Aunt Maria! It will be 
the last stroke that breaks the camel’s back to 
have the Elmores get Sydney.” 

So long as he doesu’t get you, I shall be de- 
lighted,” said I. | 

“Now only think,” she added, “this Spring I 
was drifting into an engagement with that man 
just because I was idle, and blasé, and didn’t know 
what to do next, and didn’t have force enough to 
keep saying ‘ No’ to mamma and Aunt Maria and 
all the rest of them.” 

“ And what gave you force ?” 

“Well, sir, | couldn’t help seeing that somebody 
else was getting very prettily entangled, and | 
felt a sort of philosopbic interest in watching the 
process, and somehow—you know—I was rather 
sorry for you.” 

“ce Vell >a] 

“Well, and I began to feel that anybody else 
would be intolerable, and you know they say there 
must be somebody.” 

‘But me you could tolerate? Thank you, for 
so much.” ‘ 

“Yes, Harry, I think you are rather agreeable. 
I couldn’t fancy myself sitting a whole evening 
with Sydney as I do with you. I always had to 
resort to whist and all sorts of go-betweens to 
keep him entertained ; and I couldn’t fancy that I 
ever should run to the window to see if he were 
coming in the evening, or long for him to come 
back when he was on a journey. I’m afraid I 
should long quite the other way and want him to 
go journeys often. But Sophie will do all these 
things. Poor man! somebody ought to, for he 
wouldn’t be a bit satisfied if his wife were not 
devoted. I told him that, and told him that he 
needed a woman capable of more devotion than 
1 could feel, and flattered him up_a little—poor 
fellow, he took to it so kindly! and after a while 
1 contrived to let fall a nice bit of a compliment 
I had once heard about him from a lady, who I 
remarked was usually a little fastidious, and hard 
to please, and you ought to have seen how ani- 
mated he looked! A mouse in view of a bit of 
toasted cheese never was more excited. I wouldn’t 
tell him who it was, yet 1 sent him off on such a 
track that he inevitably will find out. That’s 
what I call sending Sophie a ball to play on. You 
see if they don’t have a great wedding about the 
time we have our little one!” 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 
HENRY alae BEECHER. 


HIS has been, and is, a world in which the 
vast majority of the population have scarcely 

risen above the line of animalism. The forces at work, 
in nine men out of ten, are the same forces which are 
at work in the animal creation. The instincts of 
self-defense and of providing for one’s self are the 


d | great forces which are moving society to-day. The 


world is moved by the lower side of the human 
mind. The whole continent of Africa put together 
has scarcely enough in it to make one man, though 
it has enough in it to make myriads of animals. 
Asia can scarcely produce a respectable man. She 
has very little that rises above the lower plane of 
intelligence. The vast uncountable mass of her 
population are living, literally and truly, in the 
region of the animal nature. And Europe—Chris- 
tian Europe—look at the condition of the great mass 
of her population! Taking the truth that man is 
not a man until he is brought to the flower 
by the spirit of God, I might say that .for the 
most part the nations of the earth, being with- 
out God, are not men, but animals. And are they 
not low down on the scale of animalism? If you 
look at the world comprehensively to-day, is it not 
true that the race is but a seed-bed for future man- 
hood, now incomplete ? 

What is to become of men, then, when they die ? 
Where do they go? Other men know far better 
thanI do. All I knowis that God is Justice and 
Goodness. And any justicein the universe which 
is not spelled by the four letters, l-o-v-e, is a justice 
which we have learved from our lower nature, 
and not from our higher. What are the ultimate 
issues, the future history, of the race? No one has 
passed the bounds to tell us; andsoall we can do is 
to guess, by the aid of dim analogies. I know this: 
that wrong acting carries us toward sorrow and 
suffering, and that right acting carries us in the 
epposite line and direction. The great law of re- 
sponsibility in its relations to the future life Iam 
not entirely ignorant of; but beyond the bare an- 
nunciation of that law I know nothing. The ex- 
cessive and minute knowledge of other people on 
this subject surprises and shocks me. I only know 
this : that it is safe to trust this whole matter 
in the hands of God, the Creator, and the Judge of 
all. I have no doubt that he will, do that which is 
right. Iam satisfied that he will act in acgordance 
with the most profound humanity, and with a 
loving-kindness which infinitely transcends any- 
thing which we have formed a conception of in this 
life. ; 

At present, the world is nota happy family. Itis 
not a developed race. It is in every stage of de- 
velopment. It is so low down in the scale that it is 
hard to draw the dividing line between the man 
and the monkey. As some modern physiologists are 
teaching us, the comparison s hard for the monkey 
in many instances ! 

If you were to make an inventory, beginning at 
the lowest point in the scale, and going up to the 
intermediate, you would find but one color, and 
that would be black, black, black! And this black 
would grow fainter and fainter as you went above 
the medium line. And as you reached the highest 
point, you would find that the proportion of man- 
kind compared to the animalhood beneath it, would 
be about the same as the proportion of cream ona 
deep pan of milk, to the milk itself. If you look at 
the best parts of mankind, and analyze them, not 
when they are prosperous aud happy, not whea 
they are dined and wined, not when everything 
goes pleasantly with them, but when they are in 
untoward circustances, and are under the fire of 
temptation, what is your impression? What is 
your impression of the civilized and Christianized 
portion of the race when subjected to such a test ? 
What are men’s criticisms on the church, and on 
church-members ? My idea is that there is not a 
man on earth who is not frangible. It is said that 
every man has his price. Every man, at any rate, 
has his place of breaking. There is a degree of 
temptation in the case of every man, which, if it 
were brought to bear upon him, he could not with- 
stand. 

Take a hemlock log; five hundred pounds will 
not break it, but a thousand will. Takea pine log ; 
a thousand pounds will not break it, but two thou- 
sand will. Take an oak log; two thousand pounds 
will not break it, but ten thousand will. Take an 
elm log; ten thousand pounds will not break it, but 
fifteen or twenty thousand will. You can put weight 
enough on any log to break it. 

One man cannot be tempted by lust, but he can 
be by pride. Another man cannot be tempted by 
pride, but he can be by avarice. Another man can- 
not be tempted by avarice, but he can be through 
his affections. Another man cannot be tempted 
through his affections, but he can be through his 
benevolent sympathies. Another man cannot be 
tempted through his benevolent sympathies, but he 
can be through his intellectual appetites and tastes. 
On one side or another, every man can be overcome 
by temptation. ‘There is no man who can stand up 
under all circumstances without the grace of God. 

Measured by any ideal standard, how poor a thing 
man is! This world may do fora training-ground, 
a work-shop, a school; but it is a poor world if you 
measure it by the higher conception of manhood. 
It is an ark that is carrying us over the flood. Our 
true life is not here. We shall not reach that life 
until we stand in Zion and before Ged. 

So, all the indications are pointing away from the 
present, and toward the future life. All that there 
is which is glorious is in anticipation. All that 
which in our better moods we conceive of, we must 
adjourn to the life that is tocome. If you look at 
the world as it nowis, I know not how you can 
come to any other conclusion than this. The 
testimony of all things which we see among men 
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goes to show that if inthis world only we have hope, 


we are of all men most miserable. Life is not worth 
having if there is no more of it than we have here. 
But if there is another life; if there is a life which 
we here discern, and hope may be rounded out into 
completion; if we have reason to believe that when 
we stand in the other sphere we shall have dropped 
the body, and all those passions which cluster 
around it, aud are our chief temptations; if we 
have faith that when we go out of this world we 
shall leave behind our animal nature, and shall take 
with us all that part of ourselves which has beem 
ripened in us by the shining of God upon us—our 
reason and affections and moral sentiments; if we 
may look forward to a life in which, cleansed, we 
shall stand in a blessed manhood; then this life is 
not to be despised, but is to be esteemed as a tem- 
porary place of abode while we are being trained 
and disciplined and prepared for a higher and bet- 
ter state of existence. 

If man has something more to live for than merely 
to eat and drink; if he is endowed with something 
more than bodily appetites; if there is in him an 
ambition which takes hold of spiritual and 
wsthetic things; if there is such a thing as pure and 
high and disinterested love and benevolence; if 
there is nobleness in manhood; then we must needs 
have the sweep of the other life in which to come 
to ourselves. And when we shall stand in the pres- 
ence of God in heaven, we shall scarcely know our- 
selves. Weshall be sons of God. It does not ap- 
pear what that means; but that we shall be tran- 
scendently more than we are here is certain. 





MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 
(Concluded.) 

ET us suppose a case where eight repre- 
sentatives are to be elected. Under 
our present arrangement a majority, which 
might be equivalent to a little over four quotas 
under the system which we are discussing, would 
elect the whole eight. That majority would al- 
most certainly be composed of three elements: 1. 
Politicians; 2. Voters who will vote the straight 
party ticket, asking no questions for conscience’ 
sake ; 3. Aresiduum of men of intelligence and char- 
acter. The minority would have the same constitu- 
tion. After the nominations are made, the third of 
the above-named classes, in each party, is usually 
entirely without remedy, in case the nominees turn 
out to be very undesirable persons. Whether 
they vote their own party ticket, or the opposing 
one, or make their own independent nominations 
in protest, or do not vote at all, in any event eight 
undesirable candidates will probably be elected. 
Now, under any good system of minority repre- 
sentation, the better men of each party could 
elect, provided they amounted in number at least 
one quota, certainly one, perhaps more, respresent - 
atives who should truly represent them, men of a 
higher stamp; and this without any sacrifice of 
their party principles, or incurring any danger of 
strengthening the opposite side by their refusal to 
support the regular nominations, and without any 
necessity laid upon them of attempting that result 
so often talked about and so hard to accomplish, 

a “fusion of the good men of both parties.” 

A system of minority representation, too, would 
give opportunity to the adherents of all the 
“causes” which cannot get themselves accepted 
as issues by the great political parties, but which 
their friends think of importance enough to justify 
them in setting them above the issues on which 
the party lines are actually drawn, to get their 
views equitably represented in the law-making 
bodies, without subjecting themselves to the de- 
moralizing, if not even dishonorable, necessity of 
coquetting with either or both of the parties, or 
making their votes a bone to be scrambled and 
truckled for by time-serving politicians on both 
sides. The inducement which such a system holds 
out to good citizens to become candidates for 
offices, by relieving them of much of the prelim- 
inary work, which is apt to be dirty, and of the 
claims of what we may call political gratitude—a 
form of the virtue to which the definition which 
makes it “a lively sense of favors to come,” is sin- 
gularly appropriate—are obvious. Its effect, in a 
word, is to secure to the individual voter greater 
independence and liberty of choice, and to cause 
the personal character of candidates to be more 
attended to, and to count for more in comparison 
with his “availability” and services as a politician. 
The best plan of minority representation ever de- 
vised will not, any more than any other piece of 
political machinery, by its own efticiency, do the 
great work of regenerating and purifyirg our pol- 
itics. Nothing will do that—and we shall greatly 
delude ourselves, if we consent to think for a mo- 
ment of any other way—but patriotism, public 
spirit, and active political habits among all citi- 
zens who themselves wish to have politics pure, 
and laws intelligently and impartially made and 
honestly executed. Buta skillfully devised plan 
of minority representation would nevertheless be 
very useful in enabling many good men, most of 
whose time must be absorbed in their private busi- 
ness, but who are still willing to serve their coun- 
try in public life, and those who desire to vote for 
such men, to stand at less disadvantage as againsta 
certain class of men who can afford to make politics 
almost a profession, because they have no nice seru- 
ples about making all the money that they can 
out of it; and in making it an easier matter for the 
average voter, who must usually vote on some- 
body else’s nomination, to kick out of the traces 
whenever that nomination is a bad one, without 
sacrificing his principles. ‘The principle of minor- 
ity representation is an unfamiliar one to the . 
American people, and it is uot yet by any means 
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decided which of the numerous schemes that have 
been presented from time to. time is the best. 
Nearly all that the friends of the system can do 
for the present is to bring the matter before the 
public and keep it there until the public mind has 
grasped the idea. This ought to be done dili- 
gently ; and experiments ought likewise to be 
made as soon as possible on various methods in 
elections, where they could be introduced without 
the necessity of changes in the organic laws of 
the nation or of state,as in choosing common 
councils in cities, school-boards, etc. In England 
two or three systems of this kind are now in op- 
eration in the election of school-boards, and are 
working admirably so far as can be judged in a 
short time. A few facts in a matter of so great 
importance as a radical change in our electoral 
system would be invaluable as guides; and ex- 
periments on a small scale beforehand might save 
us blunders on a large scale by and by. 


~ Public Opinion. 
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THB BOTTOM OF THE DIFFICULTY. 
(From the Nation.] 


TTNHE root of the trouble which now afflicts New 

York, and which before the close of the cen- 
tury will, we venture to predict, afflict every large 
city in the country, is to be found in our adoption 
and adhesion to the absurd medieval tradition that 
a vity is a political community and should be gov- 
erned as such. A city was a political community 
when cities were really ‘fortresses and! the inhabi- 
tants were a garrison, constantly in arms to repel the 
aggressions of their neighbors in the country and 
resist the exactions of their own government. No 
such state of things prevails in our day. The inhabi- 
tants of ne modern city, and especially of no com- 
mercial city, are held together by political bonds 
such as those which united the mediwval burghers, 
from whom our politicians borrow their talk about 
‘municipal rights’? and municipal independence. 
New York, for instance, is a place in which large 
numbers of merchants, traders, and manufacturers 
have settled for the earrying on of their business. 
The streets, houses, warehouses, and wharves are 
the implements of their ‘business. It is their duty 
and their interest to keep the streets paved, drained, 
lighted, and swept, the piers in good repair, and the 
markets in good order. It ought to be left to them 
—that is, to the owners of houses—to do all this at 
their own expeuse and within certain limits in their 
own way. The vast horde of persons who swarm 
here io pick up a living, and who now vote away all 
this property, without having any direct interest in 
it, should have nothing to do with the management 
of municipal affairs any more than with those of a 
railroad on which they travel. They are citizens of 
the Siate, The State is bound to pretect them in 
enjoyment of all their political rights, on Broadway 
as much as on the Hudson River Railroad, and to 
see thal the tax-payers make proper provision for 
their safety and comfort in their goings aud com- 
ings. But calling on them to elect the city govern- 
ment and vote the city taxes has been for many 
years a ridiculous anachronism. It was sure to end, 
before long, in open and undisguised robbery. It 
has already done so, and we cannot say we are sorry. 
It brings us nearer to the day when we shall legis- 
late like rational beings on the facts of human na- 
ture and of human experience. 


THE SAME SUBJECT. 
{From the N, Y. World.} 


HE Nation discusses thoughtfully and in a 

way to provoke thought, sundry remedies which 
have been proposed for the alleged inconveniences 
and iniquities of our past and present systems [of 
city government]. It adds to these a remedy of its 
own, which at first glance seems sufficiently fair and 
promising. This is to deal with the city as men deal 
with arailway orsteamboat corporation. The Nation 
denounces as “rnedivval tradition” theidea that acity 
is ‘‘a political community,” and would have us leave 
the practical administration of municipal affairs 
—as, for example, the paving and opening and light- 
ing of streets and the keeping in repair of the piers 
aud markets—to the tax-payers alone of the city, or, 
to use its own words, ‘‘tc the owners of houses,”’ 
who are “to do all this at their own expense and 
within certain limits in their own way.”’ This reme- 
dy has the merit of a righteous intention to marry 
the outgoes of the city directly with its incomes. 
But it implies a narrow and inadequate view of mu- 
nicipal life. The condition of the public schools, 
the sanitary regulation of the city, the water sup- 
ply, the police, are all matters in which an enor- 
mous majority of the residents of New York, not be- 
ing nor caring to be owners of houses, are quite as 
deeply interested as the owners of houses can be. 
Nor is it true that the owners of houses are of all 
men most deeply, certainly not that they alone are 
of all men, interested in the condition of the streets, 
the markets, and the piers. The fundamental idea 
of the Nation that real estate ought to be the basis 
of admiuistrative power in any community is itself, 
with all respect be it said, quite as truly an absurd 
** mediaeval tradition” as the notion that a city is **a 
political community,” and much more out of har- 
mony with the advanced political and economical 
science of the day. 

Nor does our actual experience of the administra- 
tion of railways, for example, by their owners, with- 
eut the interferenes of their passengers, tend to en- 
eourage the belicf that a similar administration of 
municipal affairs would greatly, if at all, improve 
upon the existing state of things. Has the Nation 
ever heard of such a thing as a Railway “ring ’’? 


BEUST AND BISMARCK AT GASTEIN. 
iLe Monde, Paris.) 


TF all probability an allianee will be concluded 
iL. between Prussia aud Austria. If once Austria 


easy. M. de Bismarck wishes to be sole master in 
Germany, and Austria submits to that result. He 
wishes to make Prussia the first Continental Power, 
and Austria yields. His master will be the princi- 
pal star in the German sky, the Emperor of Austria 
will be the satellite. Who could then divide them? 
M. de Bismarck, being well assured that he will not 
meet with any feint in his adversary, will empley 
all the resources of his genitis to attach Austria to 
his policy. In 1867 he foresaw a war with France, 
desired it, and prepared forit. It was at that time 
that be concluded with the South German States 
those famous treaties which have been the principal 
cause of our disasters. Accustomed as he is to look 
forward, he perhaps forsees in the futurea war with 
Russia, and is already taking his precautions. Rus- 
sia is the only Continental Power which has not 
measured swords with Prussia, and has never bent 
before her. On the contrary, in the diplomacy of 
the two Courts, Russia long adopted a tone of pro- 
tection toward her humble neighbor, who prided 
herself in imitating and furthering the Russian poli- 
cy. These memories of a long inferiority must 
weigh upon the Prussian pride, and Prussia must be 
impatient to overthrow also the colossus of the 
North. Between them there is more than vain ri- 
valry; there is question of frontiers. Important 
provinces of Russia have been gradually invaded by 
the German race, which, with a low voice, claims 
them, and could covet the very soil on which St. 
Petersburg is built with more justice than it did 
Alsace and Lorraine, The conflict is, therefore, in- 
evitable; ifs time alone is uncertain. 

M. de Bismarck has every reason to excite the eon- 
flict before France recovers so far as to be tempted 
to interfere. But our present situation gives him 
long years of respite. We have neither armies, nor 
finauces, nor Govcrnment—even the sentiment of 
national unity and social unity has been profoundly 
injured amongst us; and it is questionable whether 
our generation willever recover from the wounds 
which it has received, Prussia can, therefore, pur- 
sue her designs; and if Austria makes the mistake 
of giving ear to them, and of making herself the 
auxiliary of Prussia, it will be all up with European 
liberty. 

THE REFORM MOVEMENT OF THE OLD CATHOLICS, 


[From the Volks-Zeitung, Berlin.] 


HERE has now been formed in many parts 
of Germany, under the name of * Old Catho- 
lics,”’ a religious society, which, in spite of its yet 
restricted wumbers, deserves the attention of every 
friend of progress. At first sight the name might, 
indeed, give rise toa misunderstanding. One might 
think that this society did, indeed, protest against 
the innovation of the dogma of Infallibility, but 
was willing, in accordance with its Conservative- 
sounding name, to accept unconditionally Catholi- 
cism such as it was before the proclamation of the 
new dogma. If this were so, religious progress 
would, indeed, not gain much by this movement. 
It might be difficult to decide whether the belief in 
the Immaculate Conception rests ona more rational 
basis than Infallibility, and whether the influence 
of the Holy Spirit is more surely at work in a real 
Council of the Bishops of the Church than in the 
self-will of a Holy Father. But experience teaches 
us that the progress of humanity in conflict witb 
belief in authority always begins on one single 
point of dispute, and does not proceed further till 
the assailed authority endeavors to maintain itsolf 
with obstinacy. The struggle against the infallible 
Pope is now, where the bishops are in favor of In- 
fallibility, really a struggle against the whole exist- 
ing Church Government. Fortunately, in 
all these cases the folly of the ruling authority 
comes to the aid of the hesitating Opposition. Prog- 
ress, which would at first have been willing to stop 
half-way, is driven by its ambitious foes to further 
consequences. In the present position of things, a 
struggle against the infallible Pope is a struggle 
against the Papacy, a repudiation of the auth- 
ority of the obedient bishops, a repudiation of 
the Episconal Church. The appeal to Catholics to 
join Old Catholicism leads of itself to anew Church- 
system, which rests upon the liberty of the com- 
munity. 

So we see, in fact, that at the Congress which is to 
to take place at Munich, very esseutial reforms in 
the Church system are to be discussed, which could 
not, in the remotest degree, have been carried into 
effect in Catholicism as it has hitherto existed. It 
is demanded (1), that communities shall have the 
right to choose their own priests; (2) that the 
clergy, like other servants of the community, shall 
be paid fixed salaries by the community, and shall 
not be dependent upon or removable by an ecclesi- 
astical superior; (3) that the clergy shall be at liberty 
to marry; (4) that Cathedral chapters shall be abol- 
ished ; (5) that in divine service the language of the 
country shall be used; (6) that all masses, marriages, 
funerals, etc., shall be performed gratuitously ; and, 
finally, that all those usages and ceremonies which 
keep the masses in superstition shall cease, such as 
auricular confession, pilgrimages, processions, and 
the adoration of images and reliques under the 
promise of absolution, ete. All these are really re- 
forms which can hardly be made to harmonize with 
the name ‘ Old Catholics.” . . History teaches 
us that all reformers begin in good faith, with the 
intention of only doing away with misuses which 
have crept in, and restoring the original system in 
its former purity. The reformer, who wants to 
create for the present, is always glad to connect it 
With an ideal past, to which he ascribes modern 
convictions. If the reform movement among the 
Catholics meets the spiritjof the age and the require- 
ments of the present generation, it will not be re- 
strained by the consideration whether the proposed 
changes cau or cannot be justified by the particu- 
lars of past epochs. é 
It is worthy of notice that this movement has its 
origin in Germany. When one reflects how deeply 
the authority of the Church is shaken in Latin 
countries, how every political commotion in those 
countries is always accompanied by excesses against 





gives up ali thought of revenge, the agreement is 


cloisters and the clergy, and how the Papal rule has 





been abandoned by the people in Italy, its old origi- 
nal seat, one would think that it was in those coun- 
tries that a reform movement would most easily be 
set on foot. Butit appears that a revolution against 
the Church might easily arise there, but not a real 
reformation. The infallible Pope thoughtlessly 
rests satisfied with a mixture of superstition and 
frivolity. Superstition finds new food in the dogma, 
and frivolity does not mind a little more of the 
farcical in a system which is to it a stibject of ridi- 
cule. Itis only in Germany that the enlightened 
classes deal seriously with religion, not repudiating 
it, but striving to improve and purifyit. In this 
sense the movement of the Old Catholics is an event 
which deserves the attention even of those who do 
not belong to the Catholic persuasion. It is an 
event of progress, which in its victory will further 
the cause of general progress. 


MARRIAGE, 
(From Hearth and Home.} 


ITTING by the fire that crackled in a wide old 
fire-place in Cambridge, we listened once for an 
hour or two to the words of an author, who, if he is 
not the first among American literary men, certain- 
ly is not second to any American writer. “I am 
very conservative,’ he said, “on two points; mar- 
riage aud property. Ido not want to see them sha- 
ken. But,’ headded, asif soliloquizing triumphant- 
ly aud forgetting our presence, ‘‘ but you can’t shake 
them !”” 

In the age just past we have been settling political 
affairs. Now itis the turn of social relations to be 
sifted. Nothing is more needed. There are so many 
things that require going over. But the things 
which can not be shaken shall remain. And until 
God makes man qver again, the belief in the sacred- 
ness and perpetuity of marriage will be one of those 
unshakable things. Men and women may by shrewd 
sophistry destroy their own faith in God’s arrange- 
ment. But it is not a matter of reasonings or of 
philosophizings, not a question of whether the world 
could be made better than God has made it or not. 
The oracles of the human soul all speak in favor of 
the purity and perpetuity of marriage. Men may 
forsake tve oracles aud live like brutes. Men may 
forsake the oracles and build socialisms out of their 
own fancies. It is all the worse forthem. But the 
intuitions, the loves, the moral impulses of the race 
are on the side of marriage. 

Monasticism in various forms has fought against 
marriage. The result has been a corruption of mor- 
als in every country where priests and monks and 
nuns have abounded. In South America the priest- 
hood is the very fountain of social corruptions 
which are without name among us. Shakerism, by 
dint of religious fanaticism and the power of a 
sharp, strong, organization, has kept men and wo- 
men in celibate lives. But the organization has 
struggled hard for life, and lives largely on the gen- 
eral inability of many within its walls to maintaina 
separate existence. 

The Oneida Community is the most remarkable 
attempt to build a socialism in which the marriage 
relation should be obliterated, All other associa- 
tions of the kind have perished. This has lived 
nearly twenty years, is wealthy, and includes near- 
ly three hundred men, women and children. It is 
said to move on harmoniously and successfully. 
But if we examine the success of the Oneida Com- 
munity, we shall find that it settles nothing as to 
the possibility of such a social order as its founders 
hope to see established. It is the outgrowth of a re- 
ligious fanaticism. It originated in an exciting re- 
ligious revival, which ran to seed in perfectionism 
and socialism. It has no regulation but that of 
‘“*mutual criticism ”’ in a public meeting of the Com- 
munity. But any one can see how this ‘‘ mutual 
criticism ’’ can be made a scourge of scorpions, and 
how easily such a system may criticise away the 
whole individuality of the man. The individual 
must be immolated in order to build such a society. 
The relations of the sexes are all held in hand by 
the Community. No relation is formed except un- 
der a restraint that must make life in such a society 
an asceticism worse than Shakerism ever could be. 
Its pretense of individual independence is only a de- 
lusion. And after all, the Community is probably 
held together by the will and tact of one man. It 
will be time enough to discuss its results when it has 
lived a dezen years beyond the death of J. H. Noyes. 
No man can read the details of the regulations by 
which the relations of men and women are controll- 
ed in the Oneida Community, without feeling that, 
however sincere its managers may be, its result is, 
immorality and indecency, degrading to humanity, 
and an offense to all the best impulses of human 
nature. 

The testimony of religion, of poetry, of science, of 
cultivated and enlightened humanity, is in favor of 
the purity and permanence of the marriage of one 
man with one woman. God’s order can not be per- 
manently shaken. But men can bring ruin and 
confusion upon themselves by running counter to 
that order, 


THE APOSTOLIC VIEW OF THE STATE OF THE DEAD. 


{From the (London) Spectator.] 


ROFESSOR PLUMPTRE, in an able and in- 
teresting sermon recently preached at St. 
Paul’s, and now published (by Strahan) on that 
article in the Apostles’ Creed known as ** the Descent 
into Hell,” has shown that certainly St. Peter in his 
first epistle, and probably St. Paulin the epistle to 
the Ephesians, intended to declare their belief that 
our Lord, in the interval between his death and 
resurrection, earried his gospel into the region peo- 
pled by the spirits of the dead. Indeed, St. Peter 
goes further, and appears to have held, contrary to 
the Catholic theology, that he preached to those 
who “sometime were disobedient,’’ and who had 
been found, according to the tradition in Genesis, 
at least too corrupt to be saved from the flood, when 
Noah, with a character by no means spotless ac- 
cording to the same tradition, was saved by divine 
revelation. Mr. Plumptre rightly lays eloquent 
stress upon the evidence thus given that the chief 
of the Apostles, apparently in complete, concur- 


renee with the Apostle to the Gentiles, did not seem 
to have understood the teaching of his Master as to 
the finality of the probation afforded by this world 
in the sense, or anything like the sense, of modern 
orthodoxy. Moreover, he points out that in the 
New Testament very strong things appear to be 
said on both sides, but that those which are said on 
the one side never seem to preclude the genuine 
belief in sayings of a directly opposite drift, aud he 
appears to infer that itt speculating on the state of 
those who die iti alienation from God, we ought to 
take both classes of sayings together, and allow our 
minds to be swayed at times by one, at times by the 
other. He admits that the passages as to the last 
judgment and the absolute division of the good 
from the evil are very strong on one side; on the 
other, he brings forward our Lord’s saying that 
there was but one sin which could not be forgiven, 
“neither in this world, norin the world to come’’— 
a saying which, but for theological prejudice, would 
no doubt have been taken to imply that there were 
other grave sins which, even though unrepented 
and therefore unforgiven here, could be repented 
and forgiven hereafter. Mr. Plumptre points to 
the passages as to its being “more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment” 
than for those who, living in Chorazin and Beth- 
saida, had not listened to Christ’s appeals; and to 
the saying that the servant which knew not his 
Lord’s will, and did it not, should be beaten with 
few stripes—certainly indicating a terminable pun- 
ishment—and, as observed, he insists on the asser- 
tion of St. Peter thata gospel had been preached to 
the “dead,” and even to those who “sometime 
were disobedient,” and on that of St. Paul as to the 
time when Christ should have put all things under 
his feet, and God should beallinall. Again, he tells 
us that of which the present writer at least was igno- 
rant—that the practice of praying for the dead was 
acknowledged in the Jewish Church centuries be- 
fore the time of Christ, and was never condemned 
by him or by St. Paul, who condemns so many Juda- 
isms :—“ For more than two centuries before the 
conqueror over Hades was revealed, they [prayers 
for the dead] had entered into the worship of ail 
true Israelities, had been part of the services of 
temple and synagogue. They passed, to say the 
least, unblamed by Him who laid his finger with such 
an unsparing severity on the corrupt traditions of 
Pharisaism, by the Apostle who had no words too 
sharp for the weak and beggarly elements which he 
had left behind when Christ was revealed in him.” 


Our own impression is, that all our Lord’s parables 
as to the dangers of delay, the hopeless condition of 
those who are found unfaithful when the Son of 
Man comes, and analogous subjects, made a far less 
dogmatic and doctrinal impression on those who 
heard them than they do onus. In the first place, 
the Oriental form of speech always paiuts things 
strongly, enjoins on people to “ hate”’ their life, for 
instance, and love their Lord, when it means only 
sacrifice their life for their Lord ; and so, especially 
in the pictorial form of such parables as those of 
Dives and Lazarus, or the five wise and five foolish 
virgins, the finality of the sentence would appear to 
those heard it only to express a relative finality—to 
describe the anguish of lost opportunities much 
more than of lost souls. In the next place, all words 
convey avery different effect out of a living mouth 
from that which they do out of a written page ; and 
utter hopelessness was probably never the impres- 
sion left by our Lord on any one—hardly even on 
Judas. It isin this light that the clear proof which 
St. Peter’s curious language seems to give, that he 
at least had notimbibed any idea that “ as the tree 
falls, so it shall lie,’’ possesses the greatest interest 
for us—not because his statement, that Christ went 
and preached to “the spirits in prison,’’ can be re- 
garded in any sense as of thesame historical weight 
as his statement that Christ died and rose again ; 
but that it shows that he, the first of the Apostles, 
had no difficulty at all in believing a fact which 
would quite break down the finality of modern 
orthodox doctrine. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Y the new school law of the Province of 
Ontario, provision is made for dwelling-houses 
for teachers. Norway goes still further and sets 
apart a small piece of land for the schoolmaster to 
cultivate ; this in addition to his regular salary. At 
least one teacher in every district is provided with 
a dwelling house for himself and family, with land 
enough to pasture at least two cows, and to lay out 
asmall garden. This custom is worthy of attention 
by rural school officers in this country. Aside from 
the comfort and economy of the plan, it would seem 
to afford an excellent means of correcting the 
nomadic character of rural teachers. The constant 
shifting of teachers is a great disadvantage to 
schools in every part of the country. By providing 
the teacher with a home, an opportunity to increase 
his income by the products of an orchard, ora garden, 
better men might be induced to remainin the pro- 
fession, the social status of teachers would be im- 
proved, and the freqent changes in method and dis- 
cipline which waste so much ef rural school effort, 
would be very largely prevented. 


Brooklyn has a population of 135,869 between 
the ages of five and twenty-one. Of these 86,842, 
between five and fourteen years of age, constitute 
the actual, as the first do the legal, school popula- 
tion. For the past school year the city Superinten- 
dent reports an enrollment of 98,355 in the public 
schools, the average register being somewhat over 
40,000, and the average attendance a little under 
36,000. For the instruction of this army of children 
823 teachers were employed, only 34 of whom were 
men. The teachers’ wages amounted to $489,547, 
the total expenses of the schools being $658,228, or 





$18.31 for each pupil in daily attendance. About 
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$10,000 were paid for music, nine evening schools 
were kept during three winter months, with felici- 
tous independence of anatomy and the 15th Amend- 
ment, the Superintendent classifies the pupils thus : 
“ Boys, 3,775 ; girls, 1,421: colored pupils, 220; total, 
5,416.” The average attendance was 2,071. For some 
reason the evening schools were not so well attend- 
ed as the year before. 

At the close of the past year Philadelphia had 
380 schools, employing 1,539 teachers, and giving in- 
struction to 82,891 pupils. The average attendance 
was 71,556. The cost of the schools was $1,197,901, an 
average of $16.74 for each pupil. The average salary 
paid to teachers was $482.85. For some years the 
schools of Philadelphia have been in a backward 
condition, but they now show substantial indica- 
tions of improvement. ‘T'wo new scbool-houses were 
completed last year, fourteen others were begun, 
and money was appropriated for two more. Even 
these will not supply the present demand for sit- 
tings. Speaking of the difficulty in getting appro- 
priations sufficient for the educational necessities 
of the city, a local paper remarks that it would be 
better to spend two millions now to keep tbe 
coming generations out of prison than five millions 
by and by to keep them in, a suggestion that is not 
so extravagant as if seems at first sight. The Board 
of Education ‘seems hardly awake yet to the need 
of evening schools. One night schools for adults 
was opened last year, with accommodation for 260. 
The applications for sittings numbered 563, the ap- 
plicants representing eighty-four occupations, the 
machinists leading off with 122. The uges of the 
scholars ranged from 18 to 40. 


The Minister of Public Instruction for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec reports 8,901 common schools, 
academies and colleges, employing about five thou- 
sand teachers, and giving instruction to 213,653 
pupils, a slight improvement on the preceding re- 
port. The amount levied for school purposes was 
$894,857, an increase for the year of more than a 
hundred thousand dollars. The Canada Wesleyan 
Conference has decided to found in this proviuce a 
Methodist college for both sexes as soon as the 
funds can be raised. The prospects of Victoria 
University, sustained by the same organization, are 
brightening, upward of $80,000 having been sub- 
scribed lately toward its endowment. 


Under the able administration of Superintend- 
ent Harris, the schools of St. Louis are taking rank 
among the bestin the country. The Board of Edu- 
cation owns 38 school-houses and rents 10 more, 
affording accommodation for nearly 27,000 pupils, 
giving employment to 466 teachers. The total ex- 
penses of the schools last year were $634,122, of 
which $313,407 went for teachers’ salaries. The 
value of the school property of the city is $173,146. 


The number of persons who received direct 
instruction last year as students or by means of 
lectures in connection with the British Science and 
Art Department was upward of 254,000, an increase 
of nearly 36 per cent. The museums and collec- 
tions under the superintendanee of the Depart- 
ment in London, Dublin and Edinburgh, were visit- 
ed during the year by nearly two million persons, a 
large increase upon the preceding year, There was 
avery large increase also in the number of persons 
receiving instruction in science applicable to in- 
dustry. The evening lectures at the Royal School 
of Mines were attended by 2,574 artisans, school 
teachers, aud others ; 243 science teachers attended 
the special course of lectures provided for their in- 
struction. The various courses of lectures deliver- 
ed in connection with the department in Dublin 
were attended by 1,152 persons ; and at the evening 
popular lectures given in the Edinburgh Museum 
of Science and Art, there was an attendance of 
1,195. All this shows a steadily increasing desire for 
practical science instruction. It is proposed to 
trausfer the Royal School of Mines to South Ken- 
sington, to place it in connection with the many 
admirable institutions growing up in that place. 


The greatly increased demand for elementary 
teachers in England has had the effect of calling to 
the work a multitude of young women. Their em- 
ployment is, on the whole, a blessing to the ohil- 
dren, and something of an advantage to the class 
thus provided with a suitable field of labor. still 
the duties imposed on them are, for their age, very 
serious, and the ultimate effect may be disastrous. 
The number of teachers constantly on the sick list 
here in New York has become £0 great as to call for 
aspecial report from the Superintendent. An En- 
glish School Inspector invites attention to the same 
difficulty, and insists that school managers ought to 
provide means for guarding the health of the young 
girls to whom the great bulk of instruction is as- 
signed. From five to six hours a day, five days in a 
week, they are employed in teaching, and their at- 
tention is kept on the sketch by the management of 
large classes. To keep up their professional stand- 
ing they have to spend considerable time in private 
study and in preparing the work of their classes 
from day to day, “and when it is considered that 
these duties come upon them just when they are 
growing into womanhood, before their strength is 
fully developed, and when their health is apt to be 
delicate, it is not a matter of surprise that stooping 
backs and bowed shoulders are very prevalent 
amovg them.” Every city Board of Eduvation 
should employ a medical superintendent of schools, 
not simply to protect the city against imposition by 
teachers who sham sickness, but to see toit that 
the duties of teachers are not immoderate, that 
their class-rooms are properly heated and venti- 
lated, that they are promptly excused from duty in 
case of sickness, and to look after the sanitary con- 
dition of the schools generally. 


BOOKS. 


Harper's Hand- Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. (enth 
Year.) New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 
This is a portly and handsome volume, in flexible 

covers ; of convenient shape and not excessive size 

for its purposes; with clear type, rather thin paper, 


and a number of well-executed maps and plans. 
The fact that it has reached a tenth yearly edition 
shows that it has found favor with American 
travelers. If it had no rivals, it might well be 
recommended as a valuable companion to tourists. 
But tried as it must be by the standard of com- 
parison with other guide-buoks, it is by no means a 
success. In the first place, the plan is s0 ambitious 
as almost to forbid success by its very terms. To 
include in one volume of portable size the whole 
field of European travel, with Egypt,Syria, and 
the Unitea States thrown in as incidentals, is an 
undertaking which of necessity must preclude the 
minute and specific treatment which is an essential 
of a practical guide-book. Such s work, if executed 
in the best way, could hardly fail to be a disap- 
pointment. But the execution of the present vel- 
ume is very far from the best; it is extremely 
faulty. 


The multitude of particulars which a traveler's 
hand-book sheuld inelude, may be grouped under 
three heads: First, such information that the trav- 
eler can judge in advance what are the compara- 
tive attractions of different places and objects, and 
lay out his course accordingly ; secondly, directions 
by which be can find his own way to what he 
wants to visit, unencumbered by couriers and 
valets de place; thirdly, general information, his- 
torical, statistical, etc. In all these respects the 
volume before us is defective. There is a great 
want of clear, discriminating statement as to the 
comparative merits of different routes and places. 
Instead of this, one finds random talk, like that of a 
man who uses his tongue freely and bis eyes spar- 
ingly. Long poetical quotations are inflicted con- 
stantly—the unhappy reader encounters Byron on 
every fifth page. There are minute descriptions of 
things which the traveler Gan see for himself, plen- 
tiful expressions of the writer’s own opinions where 
every man can be his own judge, and a great dearth 
of the lucid information which enables one to de- 
cide in advance what objects will most gratify his 
peculiar tastes. As to the second particular, the 
literal guiding of the traveler amid strange roads, 
the book is still more imperfect. The traveler who 
should attempt by its aid alone to explore the 
streets of a Continental city, or to traverse an easy 
Alpine pass, would be likely to rue his trust. As to 
‘general information,” there is a good deal that is 
interesting, but a good deal also that is utterly use- 
less; and well-established fact, apocryphal legend, 
and insignificant gossip, are jumbled together with 
av utter want of judgment. 


There are two general types among guide-books, 
One, best represented by Murray, isa kind of con- 
densed cyelopedia; you are told a great deal, 
though not especially helped to see for yourself, 
Such a guide-book is to be read in the evening, be- 
fore and after the day's sight-seeing is done, and 
may be exceedingly useful. The other kind,—of 
which Bwdeker’s are almost the perfection,—are 
designed for constant use on the way ; they supply 
finger-posts at every cross-road; tell you in the 
briefest and clearest way what is worth seeing, and 
then give explicit directions for finding it. Toa 
great extent Beedeker’s books really do what all 
guide-books profess, but few accomplish; they 
enable one to dispense with the expensive and 
troublesome service of hired guides. This class of 
works we think superior for practical purposes te 
that we have called encyclopzdie. The latter, as 
represented by Murray, is the type which the vol- 
ume before us aims at, but it follows its model very 
badly. The author is like one of the poorer sort 
of vaiets de place, garrulous about what we do not 
eare to know, and dumb where we need direction. 
He makes poor jokes on every possible occasion ; 
and through his work there runs a toneof self- 
gonfidence and egotism which often offends good 
taste. Even in grammar there are occasional gross 
mistakes. The advice to travelers is sometimes ex- 
traordinary; as in the recommendation to all to 
‘‘earry some kind of fire-arms’’; and always to 
“call on the minister resident, or the consul, at 
any place you may visit.” The latter, we are told, 
“is a duty you owe yourselves as well as your rep- 
resentatives’’! Fancy the pleasure of Gen. Schenck, 
or Mr. Washburn, or our consuls in Liverpool and 
Vienna, if the advice were generally followed! But 
apart from actual mistakes and positive blemishes, 
the mere defects of the book in information which 
it ought to supply, render it of little value. Take 
for example what is said of Chamouny. Of the six 
columns given to this place, so universally visited, 
three and a half are oocupied with Miss Bremer’s 
account of her crossing the Mer de Glace,—in which 
the terrors of the excursion are greatly exagger- 
ated. Of the remaining space, one-half is given to 
a quotation from De Saussure on the ascent of 
Mont Blane, the whole of which eould well be 
spared. lt may safely be said that the remaining 
paragraphs contain notasingle direction of prac- 
tical value to the traveler; he is not even told 
which of the regular exoursions are practicable to 
the ordinary tourist; still less are the comparative 
attractions of different excursions given; and least 
of all is there a word to help one to find his own 
way ;—all which might be told in half the space 
wasted on irrelevant matter. And so of other chap- 
ters. The guides and couriers of Europe are said to 
hate the sight of the red-covered hand-books, of 
Beedeker and others, that have gone far to spoil 
their trade. They ought to be grateful to the author 
of this volume, for so effectively playing into their 
hands. 

We have noticed the book somewhat at length, 
because the subject of guide-books is one of prac- 
tical importance to the host of Americans who 
yearly go abroad; and we wish to emphatically 
caution our readers against trusting to the profes- 
sion of this volume, that it can supply the place of 
the foreign hand-books of single countries. The 
tourist cannot better bestow a little space in his 
trunk or knapsack, than on the invaluable little 
volumes that will be to him “guides, philosophers, 
and friends.’’ We are sorry for the credit of our 





country fhat its most prominent production in this 





field should be so characterized by shallowness, flip- 
pancy, and conceit. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


New England Legends. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) Mrs. 
Spofford writes so admirably, that no one ought to 
read her books anywhere except in the easy-chair. 
This opinion her publishers appear to share with 
ourselves, and consequently they have printed the 
present work ina type so small and difficult, that 
to read it in a railway carriage would be at the peril 
of one's eyes. Under a clear light, however, with 
proper magnifying glasses, and in serene quietude, 
the New England Legends may be perused peace- 
fully and pleasurably. For a most pleasing and se- 
ductive a feast itis. Those quaint sea-coast towns of 
New England,—Salem, Newburyport, Portsmouth, 
havea fine, shadowy past, to which Mrs. 8pofford’s 
literary style exquisitely adapts itself, and the re- 
sult is a series of pictures of rare value. Dover 
affords a background for the sad narrative of In- 
dian atrocities. Charlestown connects itself with 
the curious history of the Urauline Convent. A 
sketch of Captain Kidd’s real history completes the 
contents of the volume. We regret the lack of 
apace for speaking more at large upon this book, 
especially as if covers new ground, and evinces 
careful literary work. And here let us presume to 
ask, why no uniform edition of Mrs. Spofford’s 
works has as yet been published? Doubtless much 
of her writings has faults,—a style at times too 
heavily freighted with fragrance and color, a tone 
of thought often over morbid, a tendency to paint 
characters that are miazmas rather than personages. 
Yet allowing all these cavils, we yet hold that this 
lady belongs to our native literature in a peculiar 
degree. Some of her minor stories are just perfect. 
We recall at this moment a stury of sufficient length 
for a distinct volume, which most of our readers 
will probably hear of for the first time. The name 
is The Thicf inthe Night, a marvelous prose poew, 
published iu successive numbers of the Northern 
Monthly for 1867. He nvuast be a poor critic who, 
having read that superb contribution to our home 
literature, should still be in doubt as to the rightful 
literary rank of its author. 

Stories from Old English Peetry. By Abby 
Sage Richardson. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.) 
Thereis a genuine strength as well as a witching 
gracefulness in the literary feature of this volume 
that fill us with high hopes of itsautbor. _ Designed 
for young people, with all the prelusive udtes, com- 
ments and introductious written directly tor young 
eyes, the book—in respect to the stories themselves 
—has entertainmeut for mature readers quite as de- 
fined and positive as is the pleasure with whieh 
boys and girls will regard it. Mrs. Richardson has 
shown singular acuteness in her choice of subjects. 
Shakespeare, as he is clearly her delight, was also 
her danger. The clusters of storied legends, so thick 
and tantalizing, in the plays of the great dramatist, 
might well have led her to slight other flelds. But 
veiy resolutely this hazard has been escaped. Of 
the sixteen stories, nine are from other sources. 
Chaucer contributes three; Spenser, one; Chaucer 
and Spenser, one. From Johu Lyly comes the beau- 
tiful tale of ‘*Campaspe and the Painter.”’ Robert 
Greene, whose shy at “Shakescene’’ in A Groat’s 
Worth of Wit is one of the stock allusions in biogra- 
phies of Shakespeare, is drawn upon for “ Friar 
Bacon’s Bruss Head,” and ** Margaret, the Fair Maid 
of Fressingfield.”’” The Tempest, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, King Lear, Merchant of Venice, 
Macbeth, Pericles, and As You Like It, are the plays 
from which the Shakesperian stories are told. The 
charm of these paraphrases lies in their naturalness, 
their open, flowing and lucid style, their freedom 
from verbiage, and the admirable tone which per- 
vades them. Here are gathered the most choice 
and fragrant flowers of the Elizabethan and pre- 
Elizabethan imagination. For young readers such 
a book is of inexpressible value, as it relates to 
what is permanent in literature, and may be read 
and re-read; a statement that certainly cannot be 
faithfully made of the usual popular style of “ Ju- 
veniles.”’ 


Diseases of Women; Their Causes, Cure, and 
Prevention. By G. H. Taylor, M.D. (Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston: Geo. Maclean.) Dr. George 
Taylor is personally known to a wide circle of 
patients through the United States, who from 
their own experience can attest the benefits of 
his method of treatment. If this book were written 
in the popular dialect of common life, so that women 
asaclass would read it, it might be emphatically 
termed “Glad Tidings for Women.” The diseases 
which are peculiar to women as such have this special 
aggravation, that they are more than any other com- 
plaints disheartening, and in their results bear di- 
rectly upon peace of mind, courage, and resolution. 
The remedies widely applied to this class of diseases 
involve so much that is trying to feminine delicacy, 
as well as physically painful, that in many cases 
they are shrunk from as something worse than the 
disease. Dr. Taylor presents a cheering view of the 
prospects of this class of patients under the treat- 
ment he proposes for them. The benefits of the 
style of treatment proposed are: First, that it 
does away with all necessity of disagreeable per- 
sonal examinations and painful surgical operations; 
secondly, that it dispenses with all drugs and stimu- 
lants; thirdly, that instead of being painful, the pro- 
cess of treatment is agreeable and soothing to the 
nervous system; fourthly, while acting on the local 
difficulty, at the same time it builds up and strength- 
ens the general health. The rationale of all this, Dr. 
Taylor shows in a very ingenious and philasopbical 
manner. A glossary is given which explains the aci- 
entific terms employed, aud any woman who should 
give the work a careful study would be repaid by 
much valuable knowledge. Dr. Taylor’s remarks 
on the predisposing causes of female complaints, in 
dress, mode of living, etc., are worthy the attention 
of mothers. We heartily wish that the book might 
be studied by those who have the deepest interest in 
what it teaches. 


Lenore: A Ballad from the German of Gottfried 
August Buerger. Translated by Henry D. Wire- 
man. (Philadelphia: Ig. Kohler.) There are cer- 
tain trial poems on which translators test their 
quality, just as there are routine ascents among the 
Alps that must be made if one wishes to win recog 
nition as a genuine mountain climber. In sacred 
hymnology, Dies Irae has become the favorite test 
piece. In literature proper, Buerger’s Lenore holds 
a high place as a gauge of interpretative talent. 
Scott, in his twenty-fourth year, tried his haud at 
it, and published it in a thin octavo along with 
“The Wild Huntsman,” also by Buerger. Taylor, 
who introduced German literature to England, had 
preceded Scott in this essay. Mangan, a quarter of 
a century ago, undertook the rendition for the 
Dublin University Magasine, and a very admirable 
performance it was. Mr. Wireman, in the volume 
before us, gives the German text with a translation 
facing it, that is quite remarkable for the spirited 
manner in which the original meter of the poem is 
reproduced in English dress. Some of his stanzas 
indeed so completely realize the original that we 
are half tempted to believe that a wizard’s hand 
has done the work. The translator prefaces his task 
with an essay upon the true place of the short lyric 
in which he shows a keen appreciation of a theory 
of Poe’s—a theory, by the way, most abundantly 
supported by experience. The book is most luxu- 
rious in its mechanical appointments. 


Lhe Federati of Italy. By G. L. Ditson, M. D. 
(Boston: William White & Co.) ‘The heroine of this 
book is so unnatural and so unwomanly that we 
decline any sympathy with her. A woman who 
agrees to marry a man repulsive to her because 
“she must marry some one, she supposes,”’ and who 
because her intended busband is proved at the altaa 
to be a robber and murderer, calmly transfers her 
hand to the servant who unmasked him, is, we 
honestly believe, an anomaly so rare as to be prop- 
erly classed asa lusus nature. She soon, however, 
tires of her apathy, drives her busband from her 
presence with imprecations, aud after an interval 
marries ‘the gentlemanly Fiesco.”” This Fiesco is 
a leader of one of those secret associations for Italian 
freedom and unity, whose general history is inca- 
pacity and failure. But, “gentlemanly” and de- 
voted as he is represented, Madame Fiesco, on the 
vaguest grounds, deserts him for the protection of 
the king and the duchy of Liguria. The price of 
this honor is her own virtue and that of a beautiful 
gitl who trusts her. On her death-bed her first hus- 
band relippears as spiritual comforter, and assures 
ber that “God would judge her by her motives and 
not her abstract actions,” and she finds this “ con- 
solation indeed.’ In the whole story there is a 
constaut transgression of the laws of probability ; 
avd what makes it more disappointing is the abun- 
dance of evidence that the author could have 
written a sensible instead of a sensational tale. 

The Fables of Pilpay. Revised Edition. (New 
York: Hurd & Houghton.) The anonymous editor 
of this volume prefaces T'he Fables with a succinct 
and useful account of the bibliography of the sub- 
ject. The origin of this collection is lost in the ob- 
scurity of the ages. All we know is that it first 
came to light in the Sanskrit, and that the Kuropean 
translations are derived froin the Arabic, the earli- 
est known date of the work being about the middle 
of the sixth century. Our modern versions are 
based upon an Arabic translation of tne eighth 
century. The fables bear marked traces of their 
Oriental parentage. The coloring of the East ir in 
the thought and the deduction; and Pilpay is as 
distinct from AZsop as Saadi is from Shakespevre. 
One feature of the Eastern fables is that they are so 
many links to a chain—a group of them teaching 
some special general lesson. The morals of some of 
the stories conflict, and the reflections are not al- 
ways safe guides. Still the book is rich in wise and 
ethic counsels; and the flavor of antiquity, more 
intense than in the rival Occidental fablist, gives a 
peculiar charm to the book, 

The Last Knight, A Romance Garland. 
the German of Anastatius Grin. 
Notes by John O. Sargent. (New York: Hurd & 
Houghton.) Anastatius Griin is the pen name of 
Count Anton Alexander Von Auersperg, whose 
home is in the Austrian duchy of Craniola. The 
Last Knight, upou which his literary fame chiefiy 
rests, is properly a continuous series of ballads, re- 
lating to the striking events in the life of Maxi- 
millian I., a name which carries us back to the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. The struggle be- 
tween Germany and France entailed by the death 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy is a central fea- 
ture of this chain of poetic narrative, and obtains 
especial interest from recent European events. Of 
the faithfulness of the translation we are unable to 
speak. Mr. Sargent’s own verse appears to us a 
trifle rugged, and at times quite prosaic. His best 
stanzas are those which are sonorous with the clash 
of battle. The notes to the volume are exceedingly 
readable, and the handsome letterpress shows ad- 
mirably behind the broad margins of the paper. 

The Four Gospels in One. By a Chicago Bible- 
Class Teacher. (Chicago: R. A.Campbell.) This is 
anew harmony of the Gospels, and seems to us to 
be excellently adapted for Sunday-school work and 
home use. The book is divided into ten chapters, 
each embracing distinct and counecting phases of 
the life of Jesue. The chapters are again subdivided 
into sections- with appropriate captious culled 
cbronologically and topically from the several Gas- 
pels. The ordinary verse divisions of the New 
‘Testament are properly iguored, at the same time 
there is an index which will enable any reader to at 
once diecover the proper place of the selections. 
No variation from the language of the authorized 
version has been attempted. 

Hints for Living. By 0. A.K. (Boston: Loth- 
rop& Co.) These hints are exceedingly harmless, 
even if they shold all be taken. The subjects of 
‘**Home,” ‘Character,’ “ Religion,” ete., are re- 
viewed in a manuer which at least has the weight 
of custom. All that is said is in itself very excel- 
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“AN UNSCRIPTURAL DELUSION.” 


N Lange’s Commentary on 2 Thessalonians 

ii: 1-12, p. 187, we are told in a marginal note 
that a popular American preacher has recently 
asserted with characteristic frankness, “a very 
familiar but plainly unscriptural delusion,” and 
for proof is given a quotation from the New 
York Independent, May 31, 1866. Though no name 
is mentioned, yet the reference removes all doubt 
as to the preacher meant. It is natural, therefore, 
that we should feel a rational interest in knowing 
what this delusion is. It appears to be twofold— 
negative and positive. The negative part is a 
denial of the literal coming of Christ to introduce 
the millennium, the positive part isan assertion 
that the world is to be spiritually regenerated, 
and filled with the glory of God. The precise 
words of the passage thus pointedly denounced 
asan unscriptural delusion are these: “ The last 
period is that which has just come. I know not 
whether the second advent of Christ is at hand or 
not. I know not even what the meaning of it is. 
That there is to be a literal visit of Christ to the 
earth again, they may believe who are wedded to 
physical interpretations of scripture. I do not so 
read the word of God. But that there is to bea 
power of Christ upon the earth, that may be fitly 
called his second coming ; that the world is to be 
so filled with his glory that no man shall have 
occasion to say to his fellow-man, ‘Know the 
Lord,’ because all shall know him from the 
greatest to the least; and that there is to be a 
new heaven, and a new earth, in which dwell- 
eth righteousness, I do profoundly believe. I 
believe in a glorious period of development, that 
is to make the world’s history as bright as noon- 
day. What it may be I know not; and how near 
we may be toit I know not. The signs of the 
times are auspicious, and they all point in one 
way.” 

This, then, is the unscriptural delusion. In 
particular, the positive assertion of spiritual de- 
velopment till the world’s history is bright as 
noon-day, is so characterized. 

What, then, is the true view of the future pre- 
sented by Lange and his collaborators as opposed 
to this delusion? In the words of Auberlen, 
quoted with approval, itis this, “ We are not to 
suppose that during the present dispensation, 
Christianity will ever, or is meant to, succeed in 
Christianizing the world in a true and proper 
sense.” So,also, Luther. It is endorsed in say- 
ing, “ However much Christianity may come to 
be the world’s religion, and even gather the re- 
motest barbarians in the pale of the church, the 
future that lies before us is the complete inward 
estrangement of the masses from the Christian 
faith, and finally their open apostasy.” Also 
Heubner is approved, who says, “ However the 
delicate and tender-hearted may shudder at the 
idea of such a degenerate, atheistical, as it were, 
devilish generation, yet, according to the course 
of things it is probably what we have to expect,” 
—p. 138. 

In view of these ‘statements, we are moved to 
ask a few questions. Upon what Scriptural 
testimony do these gloomy anticipations rest ? 
Isit clear, unambiguous and decisive? Is the in- 
terpretation here given so generally received as 
to create a presumption of its truth strong 
enough to authorize a magisterial denunciation 
of all who maintain the opposite view as holding 
an unscriptural delusion ? 

To these questions we reply, That these asser- 
tions are not sustained by any Scriptural testi- 
mony, except such as is assumed to be found in 
the passage under consideration, 2 Thess., ii : 1-12, 
in which the coming of the Man of Sin and the 
great apostasy inaugurated and consummated by 
him, are foretold. Of this passage the interpre- 
tation of the Reformers, applying the passage to 
the papal apostasy, is the one generally held; but 
by Lange and those agreeing with him it is reject- 
ed, and in its place a future apostasy is anticipated, 
in which the being of God shall be denied, and all 
worship of him renounced. Moreover, the germs 
of such an impending apostasy are declared to be 
evident in the developments of the present time 
in Europe, which are thus characterized : “A wide- 
spread daring fundamental unbelief; a more and 
more conscious hatred of the Divine ; even in the 
better class of spirits a deep gnawing skepticism, 
that undermines the lowermost foundations of 
Divine and human truth and authority; so that 
little holds its ground as sacred which was former- 
ly so held even by rude transgressors ; all piety 
is with many utterly shaken, and revolt elevated 
to a principle ; to this is added the worship of 
genius, the emancipation of the flesh, the arro- 
gance of rule over nature, and a coarse se}f-deifica- 
tton.” De Wette also speaks in the same strain 


of “the God-denying, unbelieving, arrogant 
egotism of our day, with its rejection of all re- 
straint,” and adds, “ What is a material persecu- 
tion of the Christian faith with fire and sword, 
compared with the destructive dialectics of Young 
Hegelianism, or with the flattering speech and 
infatuation of the so-called love of freedom 
which springs from the worst inward bondage, 
and is leading the poor people to a bondage both 
inward and outward. According to the counsel 
of those who pretend to stand at the head of the 
culture of the time, and whose claim to that effect 
passes current, the State should rid itself of 
Christian principle, and take up its position on 
the ground of indifference, if not even of 
atheism.” 

The result, then, is that the preacher whose 
unscriptural error is so flippantly condemned, 
stands on the ground of the Reformers, and of 
the great majority of Protestants, and of the 
originators and advocates of the modern missions, 
in not interpreting the passage of Thessalonians 
as foretelling a universal atheistic apostasy as yet 
future, and in hoping for the moral renovation 
of the world by Christianity enforced by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Whatever arguments Lange and his collabora- 
tors may produce to sustain their newly de- 
veloped interpretation, and whatever facts in the 
present state of the world they may produce to 
make it plausible, ought to be fairly considered, 
and will be. We do not regard them as valid. At 
all events, it is not exactly decorous for a com- 
mentary, designed for the Christian world, to 
denounce the opinions of the greater part of 
Christendom as unscriptural delusions, in the 
flippant and magisterial way in which it is done 
in the note referred to. 

We shall not at this time go into a consideration 
of the true interpretation of the passage in 
question, nor of the facts alleged to sustain it. 
One thing only will we say, that the German 
commentators may be too much influenced by 
the atheistic development around them, and may 
not judge fairly of the progress of Christianity 
at large, and they may not give due weight to the 
reaction toward evangelical Christianity that is 
yearly gaining power in Germany and in Europe. 
All who look for a physical second advent of 
Christ, as the only hope of the world, are con- 
stantly tempted to exaggerate the power of evil 
in the age, and to doubt the possibility of a 
victory by intellectual and moral power. 

What else we have to say on the fundamental 
question, that of interpretation, we reserve to 
another occasion. 





PLEASING GOD. 
CORRESPONDENT writes 
lows: 

* According to your understanding of the Scriptures, what 
general method must a Christian adopt to have his actions 
from moment to moment pleasing to God? In other words, 
having been justified by faith, in what way does he work 
out his salvation and grow in grace?” 

We doubt the expediency for practical purposes 
of dividing up a Christian’s experience into suc- 
cessive steps according to systematic theory. As 
ifa man could say, “ Now Lam convicted—a sin- 
ner; the next thing in order is to repent; and the 
next to look to Jesus for pardon and justification ; 
and the next to get peace and assurance by the 
indwelling of the Spirit; and the next to please 
God by works of grace—and so on, step by step, 
to the final glory.” 

Men please God long before they know it them- 
selves. He is more easy to please than the fathers 
we have after the flesh. Every time that a man 
is bettered by much or by little, it pleases God. 
But when a man, “being justified” and having 
peace with God, undertakes to prepare acceptable 
little presents or to fix up gifts and offerings, or 
to adjust his momentary conduct so that it will 
please God, he sometimes forgets what it is that 
pleases. It is not gifts, or things done, or acts in 
themselves. It is the giver, the actor. 

When we call to mind the nonsense that our 
own children have talked to us and made us 
happy, and the trash they have brought to us to 
make us rich, and how happy they did make us 
with their nonsense, and how rich they made us 
with their trash, we feel a swelling, grateful as- 
surance that many and many a time we have 
pleased God when we were thinking least of it, 
and leading forth, unconsciously and unselfishly, 
a life of cheerful health and industry and useful- 
ness. 

God is pleased with us notwithstanding our 
religious efforts. There is such a thing as eye- 
service toward God, and there is such a thing as 
the liberty and largeness of the sons of God. 

If the moment we come into the house our 
children become constrained and silent; if they 
watch us with an anxious look, doing whatever 
they do experimentally, feeling their way along 
as if it were a hard thing to satisfy us, all their 
reverence and all their painstaking somehow re- 
flects baek upon us the conviction that we are 
hard and unloving in our own household, and 
have made our children slaves. But when we 
come in and there is a shout and a racket, and 
the chairs are tipped over, and the children, with 
humble boldness and unconsciousness of pro- 
priety, shout and act and look and kiss their wel- 
comes, they please us. If inthe midst of this 
liberty and love the eldest stops and says, ‘‘ Now 
we are reconciled and justified, and so let's try 


us as fol- 





and think what we can do to please pa,” were- 


peat we should love them notwithstanding their 
efforts. 

At the beginning of the Christian’s life he ac- 
cepts a formula from the Lord: Deny thyself; 
take up thy cross daily and follow me. We think 
the time will never come toa growing Christian, 
when these words will signify less to him than 
they did the first day that he heard them. And while 
all the processes so blessedly familiar to the theo- 
logians of catholic repute, will be coming to pass 
one after another in the growing Christian, he 
will be pleasing God from the first step of his re- 
penting up to the last step which lands him 
among the shining ones, a manifest son of God. 
Pleasing God, we say, and yet with an uncon- 
sciousness ever increasing, he is seen by angels 
and men to be denying himself and takiug up 
daily a cross and walking in the footsteps of the 
Lord. 





NATIONAL HARMONY. 

NE of the characteristic features of our coun- 
QO try is the mixture of elements in its popu- 
lation. This is best realized not by taking the 
statistics of the whole nation, but by looking at 
different sections singly. Thus, here in New 
York city we have an excess of forty thousand 
foreign-born voters over native. Again, in New 
England, there is a process rapidly going on, by 
which in the farming towns the land is passing 
into the hands of foreigners by birth or immedi- 
ate descent, especially the Irish. So, too, in many 
of our cities, both East and West, the Germans are 
so numerous that politically they hold the balance 
of power. Most striking of all is the case of the 
Southern States, where a people of African race, 
their natural difference from the whites widened 
by along period of slavery form a large proportion 
of the political community. 

The nation, in short, exhibits on the largest scale 
a mingling in the same body of widely diverse 
constituents. Opposing religions, races that are 
by tradition each other’s foes, nationalities trained 
for centuries under institutions the most widely 
different, have here their representatives, side 
by side, equally entrusted with political power, 
equally contributing to the sum of national char- 
acter. 

It needs no supernatural wisdom to see that a 
nation so constituted can only prosper as its 
different elements become harmoniously blended. 
For a time, indeed, our natural advantages in the 
wealth of a new continent, and the momentum 
acquired in the early days of simpler national life, 
may carry us along in spite of serious internal 
discord. But to have the well-knit strength which 
assures growth and not degeneracy, these various 
classes must be brought into mutual understand- 
ing and confidence. Knowledge, and patriotism, 
and practical Christianity must leaven the whole 
mass. The same general type of freedom must be 
intelligently upheld by all. Along with the 
universality of full citizenship must extend a 
universality of politicalintelligence. For inherited 
hostilities, of Saxon and Celt, or of slave and 
master, must grow up a mutual respect and 
friendship. The war of creeds must be softened, 
as men of all sects learn to lay greater stress on 
the simple essentials of true religion. 

Our entire people must be harmonized; and 
that by the twofold work of breaking down 
specific barriers, and urging forward all those 
good enterprises which draw men together by 
elevating them in common. 

One or two of the methods through which this 
harmony is to be promoted, need to be especially 
emphasized. At the foundation of all lies the 
great principle of simple kindness,—the spirit of 
love. Whatever works bitterness is to be re- 
pressed. It is a natural impulse to yield to ex- 
asperation at the faults of our lower foreign popu- 
tion, and wish them all out of the country. But, 
good or bad, here these people are, and here they 
will stay. It is our business to make the best of 
them. If only from selfishness, we should do 
well to cultivate carefully their good qualities, to 
be patient with their faults, and study to make 
out of this rough material good citizens. And 
from the higher stand-point of duty the obligation 
becomes stronger. These poor children of long 
degraded races, themselves worst sufferers from 
the faults they have inherited, have a transcen- 
dent claim on our forbearance and help. 

A contributor to our paper last week told the 
story of a Virginia planter who believed in 
slavery and fought for it; but, when it was over- 
thrown, accepted the care of his emancipated 
negroes as a religious trust, helped them to em- 
ployment, bore with the faults of their transition 
state, pensioned those too old for labor, and in 
every way showed himself their friend. 

If the same spirit had more widely prevailed at 
the South, the worst troubles of that section would 
long ago have been over. And if a like temper 
generally existed among Northern employers, 
there would be less occasion to denounce the 
faults of Irish servants, and less clannishness 
among our Irish population. 

It is in the family, not at the polls, that the most 
effectual service is done to the State. And every 
mistress of a household who employs foreign ser- 
yvants, has an opportunity to do more for the real 
harmony of the country than is done by many a 
noisy politician. 

But the politician has room enough in his own 
field for serving the same principle. Magnanimity 
is the safest wisdom for statesmen. All experi- 
ence shows it. Proscription for political causes is 





generally unjust, and almost always unwise. We 

urge now, as we often have before, that as toward 

the South it ought to be abandoned. The dis- 

qualification which shuts out of political life most 

of the ablest men in every Southern community, 

becomes with every year a more inexcusable folly. 

We have spoken of two agencies toward unity; 

the removal of positive barriers, and the diffusion. 

of elevating influences. Both these are combined 

in our public school system. Its benefits are not 

only in education through books, though that is 

a great deal. But besides this, the bringing to- 

gether, side by side, of children of different races 
and religions, does a great deal to establish from 

childhood the spirit of mutual toleration which 
among our citizens is so essential. Denomina- 
tional schools, however well they do their own 

work, do this harm, they foster narrowness of 

spirit. All prejudice is born of ignorance ; and the 

mischievous prejudice of sect, the notion that 
“The Church,”—whatever church it be—has a 
monopoly of goodness and wisdom, does not 
thrive when the members of different churches 
mingle enough to find out the good there is in 
each other. Schools which hedge the young as 
they come up to maturity from all contact with 
disciples of any other faith, lack one great ele- 
ment of training. And it is an element which 
cannot be spared in the future citizens of a free 
country. There is a double reason for strenuous- 
ly upholding an unsectarian public school system. 
On the one hand, the responsility of securing to 
every child an education, is teo important to be 
delegated by the State—the organic representative 
of the whole people—to any other authority. And 
further, if we had assurance—which is far from. 
being the case—that every denomination would 
provide for its own children, we do not want 
them to doit. The pastor and the parent can do 
all that ought to be done to secure denomina- 
tional fidelity. The public schoo] must ensure t > 
the child some width of view, some knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, members of a ditferent clase 
from his own. Nor does he learn alone to look 
beyond sectarian lines; he meets in the public 
school those of a different class in society from 
his own, and of different race ; he is a member for 
a time of a pure democracy. And that is cnod 
training for an American child. 

We specify but one further means of fusing 
our different elements together. That just at 
present is a very important one. It consists in 
the union of good men for political ends, regard- 
less of lines which habitually divide them. 

It is good that ordinary party lines should now 
and then be utterly wiped out and forgotten. It is 
good for two reasons ; because only so sometimes 
can measures of paramount importance be car- 
ried; and because such temporary disintegration 
of parties, bringing all men of right intentions 
for a time into!sympathy, is in itself beneficent. 
Such a common enthusiasm took possession of 
the nation in the highest days of the war. In dif- 
ferent quarters a like emergency is now upon our 
people, and it ought to meet a like response. 
In more than one Southern State we hope to 
see soon a union of all honest men to crush out 
with equal sternness corrupt government and 
lawless violence. In our own city we most 
earnestly desire that party names may be left 
in abeyance, and a simple issue be made up 
between rascality and honesty. We deprecate 
the attempt to make Republican capital out of 
frauds committed under Democratic rule. There 
are Democrats who hate corruption, enough of 
them to make reform triumphif they can tem- 
porarily ally themselves with political oppo- 
nents. Such temporary alliance of upright men 
of all parties would be a better thing for the 
country, a more hopeful sign for the future, than 


the greatest party victory the Republicans ever 
gained. 








THe AFFAIRS OF THE City.—Under “ News of 
the Week” we give fall details of the present 
aspect of the war against the Ring, in its several 
phases. As we write, two important points are 
undecided, which will probably be settled before 
this reaches our readers,—the perpetuation of 
Judge Barnard’s injunction, and Comptroller Con- 
nolly’s response to Mayor Hall’s request for his 
resignation. It is safe to say, however, that the 
general prospect is more encouraging than ever 
before. The hope of relief does uot rest only on 
the action of the courts. There are strong indi- 
cations that the men who have been supposed to 
be in partnership for plundering are now at vari- 
ance among themselves. Still more cheering is 
the prospect, in which the movement of the Ger- 
man Democrats is the most prominent feature, 
that the bulk of the party will repudiate the 
men who have so disgraced it. Taking these 
various manifestations together, there seems a 
better hope for deliverance from our worst evils 
than we have dared to anticipate with confidence. 

But the battle is by no means won yet, and it 
will not be won in a day or week. Something 
more is needed than that a temporary stop should 
be put to the leak in the public treasury. The 
community needs a thorough sifting of past 
offenses, and the exemplary punishment of those 
who shall be proved guilty. Still more do we 
need some such reform in our organization as 
shall for the future preclude the possibility of 
such gigantic robbery. Until these ends are 
secured, there is an imperative call on good citi- 
zens to unite without regard to party differences, 


and to persevere. strenuously in the work of 
reform. 
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A PLEA FOR CONSISTENCY. 


ASSING the corner of a quiet street 1n Brook- 
lyn, the other day, our attention was drawn 
to a vagabond, who stood behind a little table 
covered with brown paper packages, which pur- 
ported to contain, besides the purest of candy, 
certain extra attractions in the way of “prizes.” 
He was surrounded by a little group of children, 
to whom he was holding forth, in the monotenous 
hum-drum of his craft, upon the various advan- 
tages of investing in his tempting wares. “ Walk 
up! walk up, now, all you little boys and girls, 
and try your luck! Aint there any little gentle- 
man or lady here that’s got a five-cent-piece ? 
These here packages is all full of the best of can- 
dy, and every one of ’em\’s got a prize into it.” 
This was the burden of his song, while the listen- 
ing children looked wistfully on, and seemed to 
long for an opportunity to test these manifold and 
mysterious virtues. What was the actual success 
of the appeal we have no means of knowing, for 
we went musing on our way. 

The subject of our reflections was the inconsist- 
ency of some of the social laws and customs of our 
times. We have the most stringent regulations 
against every form of gambling, and against 
none are they more severe than the lottery. 
These prohibitions are founded upon the results 
of experience. The best observers and thinkers 
of the last half-century have declared that there 
is no more prolific source of misery than this 
vice; and this particular aspect of it has been re- 
garded as especially dangerous, because more in- 
sidiously attractive to the masses than any other. 
Accordingly almost every Christian State in the 
world has pronounced against the lottery; and it 
is one of the most discreditable acts of the Papal 
government that, although the only exclusively 
religious power in Christendom, and in spite of the 
misery which has notoriously been brought upon 
the Italian people from this cause, it still givesits 
sanction to the lotteries in Rome, and even ordains 
the drawings to be under the special management 
and patronage of the Church. 

In our own country, though time was when the 
best men took active part in lotteries for benevo- 
lent objects, and though colleges, hospitals, and 
even churches, have been founded and fostered 
by this means, common consent has now for 
many years condemned and outlawed them as 
directly productive of more poverty, crime, and 
wretchedness than they could possibly in other 
ways alleviate. 

Acting upon this acknowledged state of facts, 
the laws repressing all these embodiments of the 
one hurtful principle are still kept in operation, 
and every now and then the most furious police 
raids are made upon the faro-tables, the keno 
dens and the policy-shops, to the immense gratifi- 
cation of the few confiding souls who still survive 
to enjoy these melancholy burlesques upon vigor- 
ous government. Yet the habits and customs of 
the people are every day giving the lie to the law, 
upon this subject. Here, this very loafer on the 
street-corner; see how fearlessly he spreads his 
net for the unwary, and corrupts the morals of the 
youth of the city, unmolested by the policeman 
who lounges opposite, and who was, as likely as 
not, one of the heroes of last night’s glorious cru- 
sade against the gamblers! And why should he 
interfere with the poor spider who weaves his lit- 
tle web under his very nose? Do not our news- 
papers teem with advertisements of Gift Enter- 
prises in every form? Are not great lotteries 
every day proclaimed as the means of founding 
all manner of charities? Half the business of 
Wall street; is it anything else than betting on 
the chances? Can you draw a valid distinction 
between the nefarious wagers that are made be- 
hind the green-tables in the mysterious palaces of 
Twenty —th street, and those which are openly 
avowed at all the race-courses, ball-plays and re- 
gattas in the land? Nay, the Church herself, does 
she not sometimes distinctly give her approval to 
this practice ? and when her raffles, and her grab- 
bags, and all the pestiferous paraphernalia of little 
devildom which infest her charity fairs are depre- 
cated as tending to evil, does she not too often 

resent the interference as proceeding from a nar- 
row and over-scrupulous spirit ? 

Let us no longer be guilty of this gross imcon- 
sistency. Let us cease, with this puritanical med- 
dling, to throw obstacles in the way of honest 
business. If gambling is a good thing, let us stop 
our hypocritical and impertinent pretense of de- 
nouncing it, and making laws against it, and 
“coming down upon it.” If lotteries are a legiti- 
mate means of bettering our fortunes, and of 
building up the kingdom of righteousness, let us 
all have a hand in them—the more the merrier. 
We speak for fair play all round. We will have 
no more double-dealing. The ingenuous police- 
men of New York shall no longer be subjected 
to the painful necessity of winking with one eye 
while they frown with the other on the enter- 
prising keno-people, who, in their turn, must no 
more be put to the inconvenience of breaking up 
their establishments one night, merely to open 
them again the next. The Woods and the 
Morrisseys shall wear their honorable prefixes 
without seeming of mockery, and take their 
proper place among the benefactors of mankind ; 
and the pulpit, its petty ethics no longer in con- 
flict with the liberality of the committee-room, 
shall proclaim that unforetold millennium, when 
the gospel trump shall be merely the “ best card 
in the pack,” and “fighting the tiger” be all the 
same as “lying down with the lamb.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Before answering the subjoined questions we 
havea word or two about this matter of prophecy 
and its interpretation, and the comfort to be de- 
rived from it by Christians. 

Peter, speaking of the “more sure word of 
prophecy,” represents himself and the church as 
watching a light shining in the night, and broad- 
ening in the east until the dawn of day. Asif he 
had said, there is light enough to keep us awake, 
watchful, and full of hope; but not light enough 
to see clearly by, as yet. 

To this the words of Jesus agree. He bids 
his people, Watch. He even encourages a whole- 
some skepticism: Believe them not when they 
cry, Lo here! or, Lo there! The denouement when 
it comes shall avouch itself, clear as dav. Watch 
therefore—not as if the great events predicted 
were likely to pass by softly, and unrecognized. 
But watch! that ye may be ready for them when 
they come with splendor and overwhelming 
power. 

Soldiers in bivouac, on the eve of a decisive bat- 
tle, have many guesses and thrills of hope. But 
they have little exact information. Officers of 
every rank are talking over the plan of battle. 
All exult in the vision of victory. But at head- 
quarters only is anything positively known. Of 
prophecy as yet unfulfilled knoweth no man, nor 
the angels, nor even the Son, but the Father only. 

Yet, we by no means discourage or disapprove 
the endeavors of gifted brethren to expound 
prophecy, and unveil the future. Their discuss- 
ions, if they do not divert men from the duty of 
to-day, are eminently useful in keeping us all 
awake and watchful. But our own gifts are not 
at all extraordinary in the line of prophetic inter- 
pretations. And as we read the conclusions to 
which our more gifted brethren have come, we 
are as often impressed by their variety as by their 
value. It is difficult to choose among s0 many. 

And now for the questions, giving to each a 
short answer after so long a preface. 

1. Do you think that the Great Reformation of the 15th 
century is anywhere foretold in prophecy? If so, where? 

Nowhere, that we are sure of. And it some- 
times occurs to us that a movement or reform that 
convulsed Germany, and complicated the politics 
and diplomacy of half Europe, may have been, 
nevertheless, a very small whirl—a spinning little 
eddy—upon the surface of God’s broad, and deep, 
and long proceedings. 

2. Is this continent or our country anywhere referred to 
in the Bible? 

Not that we know of. A very good description 
of “Young America,” restless, dashing, and pro- 
gressive, mnay be had from Paul’s pen :— 

“In the last days, perilous times shall come. 
Men shall be lovers of their own selves; covet- 
ous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy ; without natural af- 
fection, truce-breakers, false accusers, inconti- 
nent, fierce, despisers of those that are good; 
traitors, heady, high-minded ; lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God; having a form of god- 
liness, but denying the power thereof.” 

3. What is the “sign of the Son of man,” spoken of in 
Matt. 24: 30. 

No one knows. Many suppose it to be the cross, 
portentously visible in the sky. 


—“Do you think that the Divine inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures is essential to Christianity ?” 

One can be a true Christian and yet be in doubt 
or ignorance as to the inspiration of parts of the 
Bible. But a Christian who grows in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Saviour Jesus Christ will 
usually tind his understanding and acceptance of 
all Scripture increasing daily. The self-same 
spirit by whose guidance the holy men of old 
wrote will teach the holy man to-day as he reads. 

A man is not pious because he accepts the 
Bible, but we should say rather, that no man can 
get much good from the Bible or feel its inspira- 
tion until he is pious. 


“He that hateth me hateth my Father also. (John v: 23.) 
Can we class the ‘Unitarians,’ otherwise called ‘ Liberal 
Christians,’ with those that hate Jesus Christ ?” 


Of all people the Unitarians are the last ones 
whom it would be proper to justify or condemn 
as a “class.” No two of them can agree upon 
doctrinal statements; and many of them have 
pride in publishing that they are still learning 
from year to year, and, as they grow, have need 
to amend their last year’s creed. To call such 
people indiscriminately, haters of Jesus Christ, 
would be unjust, ungenerous, and of course un- 
profitable. 

But what’s the use of “classivg” folks at. all, 
to call them by hard names? He gets no good 
from the Bible who studies it in search of 
death-warrants against his well-behaved neigh- 
bor. Let all grow together until the harvest. 


Psalm xv. first clause of the 5th verse: “He that 
putteth not out his money to usury.” In this Psalm 
“David describeth a citizen of Zion.” Is a person that 
puts his money to usury unworthy of being a citizen of 
Zion? 


In the days of David the use of capital and of 
credit in the production of value was unknown. 
The usury or usance of money which he con- 
demns was a transaction not unlike what may be 
seev at pawn-brokers’ counters—the lending to 





the necessity of hunger or nakedness, what is to 
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be at once eaten up or worn out by the needy bor- 
rower, and not used for growth or increase. 

He who lends to the poor and takes interest 
from them, when they themselves have had no 
increase from the loan, is the man disapproved by 
David. 

But to pay rent for the use of a house, or hire 
for the use of a horse, or wages for the use of a 
man’s labor, or fees for the use of his brains in 
counsel, or interest for the use of his capital, are 
all of them transactions equally honest and 
honorable. To condemn one is to condemn all. 

Circumstances may, however, bar a Christian 
man from demanding his rent, his hire, his wages, 
his fees or his interest. 

The principle is this: Capital is productive 
whenever used sagaciously. Therefore the owner 
of that capital is entitled to a share of its pro- 
duce. But whenever capital is borrowed, not for 
increase, then the lender should not expect to re- 
ceive increase. Let him, like David’s good man, 
be content with getting his money back. Or bet- 
ter than David’s man, let him “lend, not expect- 
ing to receive again,” and thus become brother 
to Him who though rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor,—brother to Jesus Christ, and a son of God. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

HE Protestant Churchman says: “ Prof. J. L. 

Diman is mentioned as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of Brown University, but as he has never 
been immersed, he is probably out of the question.’ 
As much so, we suppose, as a candidate for the 
Presidency of an Episcopal college, whose head has 
not had bishop’s hands on it, no matter how much 
there may be in it. 


—The Christian Register, condemning the phy- 
sicians who have so contemptuously rejected ‘** cun- 
durango,” the new cancer-medicine, has ‘‘a few 
wise words,’”’ which we are ready to endorse. It 
says: ’ 

“ There is a certain degree of authority which the public 
are ready to concede to the doctors, but when we see our 
friends deriving manifest advantage from a new medicine, 
we have a right to insist that this advantage shall be 
otherwise accounted for before the remedy is summarily 
dismissed with a sneer. Members of the medical profession 
have made too many errors themselves to expect that 
claims to infallibility on the part of physicians will fare 
any better than similar pretensions made in behalf of 
priests.” 

—The papers tell us that “ carbolic acid, mixed 
with water and sprinkled about, will quickly drive 
the flies from an apartment.’ That’sso, and the 
human beings into the bargain; we ‘can bear them 
witness.”’ 


—It is true, the Latin word for woman is mulier, 
but it is our opinion that a comparison between the 
sexes in the matter of obstinacy, based upon this 
fact, would not be sound in philology. 


—The Protestant Churchman in pointing out the 
“Great Fallacy” of the Sacramentarians on the 
spiritual regeneration of infants in baptism, has 
the frankness to say: 


“There is not one passage in the whole Bible that refers 

to infant baptism in any terms. Not one that mentions it 
as a fact, much less that ascribes any spiritual effect to it, 
since the baptism of infants is nowhere alluded to. Every- 
where, the New Testament treats of adult baptism, which 
alone is spoken of, and all that is asserted of the baptized 
refers to believers, who in their baptism had professed 
their faith in Christ. All such are described as renewed, 
born again, risen from the dead, and are the subjects of 
promises exceedingly great and glorious.” 
For any infant baptism, it declares, “ there is none 
but Church authority,’ on which, indeed, it is ‘‘to 
be retained,” as, in the language of the Prayer 
Book, ‘ agreeable to Christ's instltution”’ (the italics 
are our own), ‘though not expressly taught;’’ but 
the language of Scripture which has no real or 
proper reference to it, is not to be applied to it. 

This is a nut for the Baptists, and they will doubt- 
less make lively use of it. Well, if their opponents 
differ so radically among themselves on the point 
in dispute, we suppose they have a right to all the 
benefits to be derived from the discrepancy. 


—Zozimus, a comic paper of Dublin, places in 
striking juxtaposition this paragraph, 


“At the Henden Petty Sessions, some days ago, a girl 
named Maria Walker was produced as a witness for a prose- 
cution on a charge of trespass. Mr. Blount, who appeared 
for the defendant, begged leave to cross-examine her, and 
did so to the foltowing effect : 

‘Have you ever heard of God?’ ‘ Noa.” 

*How old are you?’ ‘I don’t noa.’ 

‘Have you ever heard tell of heaven or hell?’ ‘ Noa.’ 

* Where will you go when you die?’ ‘I don’t noa.’ 

‘When you do wrong—thieve, lie, make mischief—whom 
do you offend?’ I don’t noa.’ 

‘Have youasoul?’ ‘I don’t noa. 
and this: 

“At a meeting of the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, Lord Shaftesbury in the 
chair, the Lord Bishop of Sydney proposed, and the Rev. 
Maurice Nelligan seconded, the following resolution : 

‘That this gathering of the friends of Christian enlight- 

enment is profoundly rejoiced to hear of the promised 
openings for missionary effort in the imperial cities of 
Vienna and Rome, and in Damascus.’”’ 
We do not by any means subscribe to the fallacy of 
the caviler, that no evangelizing effort shall be 
commenced abroad while there still remain objects 
of charity at home, but we are disposed to welcome 
from any quarter hints calculated to remind us, 
while we are gazing abroad for fields of usefulness, 
of the ignorance and misery that lie at our own 
doors. 


7” 


—T we little fellows, from twelve to fourteen 
years old, made an unsuccessful attempt, last 
mouth, to throw an Erie express train from the 
track. They were imprisoned in Milford, Pennsyl- 
vania; where they tried to break jail, failed, and 
were shackled together and chained to the floor. 
Thereupon one of them, having got possession of 
the damper of the stove in his cell, succeeded. by 
sawing his fetters all night with the rough edge of 
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it, and with the aid of powdered brick-dust, in 
severing his bonds and setting himself free. He 
then began the task of delivering his comrade, but 
being overtaken by the morning, and urged by the 
latter to make good his own escape, he crawled 
through an opening which bad been previously 
made in the window,—and has not since been heard 
of! 

What an amount of energy, perseverance, will, 
and ingenuity are developed in this extraordinary 
achievement! And what a treasure to the world 
would such a character be, if its marvelous qualities 
could be turned into the right direction, and made 
to bless mankind instead of biting them! Is there 
no power in our boasted educational appliances to 
utilize the smart little rascals who abound so in our 
time? and is there none of all our famous manipu- 
lators of youth who has the skill to fashion them 
for virtue and true manliness? 





—At a recent meeting of the Something-or- 

other Association in New York, one Ira B. Davis is 
reported to have “spoken for Section No. 9,’ and 

‘‘with much gesticulation and rolling of rs to have 
declared that it had been the policy of those who 
governed society to keep the working classes at 
variance, and by that means to subject the people 
to their yoke. He characterized the clergy, em- 
ployers, land-owners, and capitalists generally, as 
vampires, sucking the blood of working people. In 
conclusion, he urged them, if war should ever be- 
come necessary, instead of killing each other, to 
‘snap off the heads of theiremployers.’’’ This bas 
the true vitriol-and-petroleum ring! If there were 
enough of this Iras sort, we should have Communism 
in New York, and dies Ire. in no time. But we have 
a cheerful confidence that there is common sense 
enough on this side of the water to put such blather- 
skites where they belong. Wherefore we see that 
the present specimen, after firing his flambeau, was 
permitted by his audience to go out forthwith in 
the smoke of it. 


—One of our English exchanges says: 


“There is a proposal, now that holiday-making is in- 

creasing once more in ‘merry England,’ that some atten- 
tion and study should be given to the art of well employing 
holidays. Some men at the head of London life, of the 
best class, intend to call a meeting seriously to consider 
the art of merry-making. There is good intent and wisdom 
in the proceeding.” 
This jumps with the view taken in these columns 
not long ago, in an arncie entitled, ‘‘ Wanted a Pro- 
fessor of Innocent amusements.’’ The whole sub- 
ject must be more thoroughly ventilated ere long, 
and the great religious ana moral authorities of the 
time have got to bring to bear upon it the light of 
a Christianity that is broad and unconventional, 
that recognizes the essential facts of human nature 
and gives the great Gospel remedies intelligent ap- 
plication. We are almost ready to adopt, as a mate 
to the well-known comparison between the making 
of the songs and the laws of a people, another 
maxim: Give us, as a power in molding the charac- 
ter of a child, the superintendence of its plays, and 
we care not who controls its studies. 


—*Our Church, alone, sees any danger to the country 

from the dir con uences of which religionless, god- 
less schools are sure to be the parents ; for she alone recog- 
nizes, in every relation of life, the momentous truth, 
enunciated by Our Lord Himself, ‘He that is not with Me, 
is against Me.’ And who will deny that it is a question of 
the last importance whether this country will be with 
Christ, or against Him ?” 
But there is another passage of which we would re- 
mind the (Catholic) Tablet, from which we extract 
the above; a text quite as distinctly laid down in 
the New Testament as that which it quotes. When 
our Lord’s disciples saw one casting out devilsin his 
name, they forbade him, “ because he followeth not 
with us.” But Jesus chid them, for the express 
reason that one who honestly wrought in his name 
could not be his foe. (Mark ix., 38-40.) And he 
added: “ He that is not against us is for us.’ (Luke 
ix., 49, 50.) 

The caviler would see in these two passages a 
pointed contradiction, but the reasonable reader 
readily recognizes in the latter a charitable con- 
struction for the imperfect worker, in the former a 
sweeping condemnation of the man who will not 
work atall. By this rule, the common schools of 
our country, founded in good faith, and carried on 
upon the only principle which can unite all religious 
denominations in harmonious cojperation, should 
not be denounced as “ godless,’’ infidel, and the 
like, because they do not accomplish all that is de- 
sirable, but accepted as fellow-workers with the 
Family and the Church, in preparing the youthful 
American mind for its vast responsibilities in this 
life, while certainly not incapacitating it by such 
training for those of the life to come. 


—We have at last the simple facts with regard 
to the remerkable speech attributed to Bishop 
Strossmayer, which was originally published in the 
London Guardian, and afterward denounced as a 
forgery. Rev. Mr. Langdon, the agent of some 
American Episcopal society in Florence, says in a 
letter to that paper: ‘It was simply written out by 
a Florentine literary gentleman from the newspaper 
accounts. The author frankly said to me, when I 
asked him where I could find a copy of the Latin 
original, ‘Oh, there is none: itis all roba mia, all 
roba mia [my own story)!” ” 

There does not appear to have been in all this any 
purpose to deceive or any attempt at concealment, 
but merely a misapprehension. ‘The journal which 
had published it in good faith went honestly to 
work, when its authenticity was challenged, to un- 
ravel the mystery; and the author, who had writ- 
ten it probably for some literary or illustrative use, 
frankly avowed its true nature the moment the 
question arose. ** Our correspondent who so kindly 
translated the printed document for us,” adds the 
Guardian, “ was no doubt misled by the letter en- 
closing it to him from Rome as [that is, into sup- 
posing it to be] the speech of Bishop Strossmayer.’’ 
If all “pious frauds” were as promptly pursued 
and as frankly extinguished as this, the world 
woukl be a good deal nearer the millennium than it 





now appears to be. 
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‘i The Household. 


AJRE HOUSE-PLANTS INJURIOUS FO 
THE HEALTH? 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 








Mrs. Beecher: ** My wife and 1” are both attentive read- 
ers of the Christian Union, and we venture to ask for a few 
words of information upon the subject of House-Plants. We 
are passionately fond of flowers, but have frequently seen 
it stated that plants, especially flowering plants, vitiate the 
air, rendering it unfit for breathing purposes. Is that really 
true? We like plants in our sleeping rooms, but of course 
would give them up if convinced that they were injurious 
to the health. We have heliotropes, reses, geraniums, lilies, 
tuchsias, and a number of other plants. Do these render the 
atmos phere noxious to life and health? As plants liberate 
oxyssen and absorb carbonic gas, we think they ought to be 
Wlyolesome. Or is it the blossom that does the mischief? Is 

sweet-smelling flower poisonous? Will you please set us 


ight upon this matter, and oblige 
Two YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 

‘\ E copy this letter entire, hoping by so doing 

to bring this subject to the attention of 

those whose opinion and judgment are of greater 

worth than our own. There are many conflicting 

opinions concerning the effect which plants and 

vines, growing in the house, aud surrounding you 

by day and by vight with their delightful atmos- 

johere, have upon the health ef their worshipers. 
if the wise and scientifie among our readers will 

give this matter attentive and sober thought, we 
hope to find in the multitude of counselors that 

wisdom whieh is so much needed. 

Itis not very many years since physicians lifted 
up their voices against this pleasant adornment of 
our homes, by which some portion of the joyous 
summer may be wrested from the grasp of the Frost 
King, and which enable us while indoors to forget 
that fingers and toes are in danger the moment we 
venture outside of the carefully-tended parlor gar- 
den. 

But our physiciaus change their opinions like 
other wortals, and at the present time some affirm 
that plants and vines in the house, or even in the 
sleeping apartments, are health-giving. They tell 
us that the carbonic gas which is being constantly 
set free, and which is detrimental, is at once ab- 
sorbed by our flowers, while they at the same time 
give to us, in excbauge, the oxygen, which, in its 
proper place and quantity, is so necessary to health 
and life. 

Other physicians assume that a growing plant is 
not noxious, or in any way detrimental, but that as 
soon as it begins to blossom it should be at once re- 
moved from a bed-chamber, and if allowed to re- 
main in the house at all, should be placed, while in 
bloom, as far as possible from the family apart- 
ments. 

Again, it is stated—and all these conflicting opin- 
ions, we are told, come to us from the ‘best and 
most reliable authority’’—that no plant, in flower 
or not, is at all injurious, in any part of the house, 
so long as the perfume from the blossom is not 
powerful, and not at all offensive. ‘* Who shall de- 
cide when doctors disagree?’ It seems to us very 
important that our learned, scientific men—those 
who wake the effects of the various gases on life 
and health a careful study,—should give this ques- 
tion a therough investigation, and when, after 
mature research, they arrive, as they suppose, toa 
proper conclusion, should publish their opinion in 
simple terms, such as all can comprekend. We 
should rejoice if the conclusion of the whole matter 
might be such that all could lean upon it, with no 
fear of its proving by and by a broken reed; but it 
is difficult to keep pace with changes in the results 
of ’scientific investigations. 

One year certain health-vrinciples are established, 
the next they are set aside forsome other thing. 
Some articles of food are probibfted as being very 
injurious, but in a few months the prohibition is cast 
aside. One mode of diet is deckared pernicious, 
shortening the days, and making the few that are 
granted undesirable. Yet, just as you are ready to 
accept this theory, you are told of those who have 
lived well nigh to a hundred years, or perhaps have 
passed that period, always healthful and cheerful, 
yet the proscribed diet or article of food has been 
habitually indulged in by them. 

For our own part, we find it difficult to believe 
that the plants cultivated in our homes, and which 
so beautify and enliven our witters, can be in- 
jurious, provided the rooms iu which they are 
placed are kept well ventilated. In severely cold 
weather it may not be advisable to open a window 
just over the plants; but when windows are raised 
to air adjacant rooms where there are no flowers, 
then open the doors leading from them to the par- 
lor, or winter garden, that the cold breeze from 
without may sweep through the whole suite of 
rooms for afew moments until the airis entirely 
changed. This, evev in the coldest winter, will do 
the plants no harm, nor their owners either, but, on 
the contrary, will be very beneficial, making both 
more healthy and vigorous. Many a lady, in mid- 
winter, sits by the fire or register, yawning and 
stupidly sleepy, with a duli, heavy pain over the 
eyes, foreboding a severe headache, who could 
throw off all this torpidity, defy the headache, and 
rise up refreshed and vigorous, if she would simply 
throw dpen her doors or windows just long enough 
to drive out the overcharged air in the room, and 
by so doing bring in exchange a pure and invigorat- 
ing atmosphere from the outdoor world; and house 
plants will be equally benefitted by the same pre- 
scription, 

We should not thiuk it wise to have plants in 
bloom in the sleeping apartment, unless the room 
was large, and the doors so arranged as to favor fre- 
quent and complete change of the air. 

It is always desirable, just before retiring, to raise 
the windows for a few moments, not only in the 
parlers, but in the sleeping apartments, particularly 
if they have been used through the day as sewing 
rooms. It will insure a more refreshing sleep, and 
also a brighter awakening in the morning. House 


so that they can be easily rolled away from the win- 
dows when opened, until the room is fully aired; or, 
if freezing cold, an old cloth kept for the purpose, or 
old newspapers. should be thrown over the plants 
to protect them from being chilled, 

Cut flowers, we think, should not be left in a bed- 
room over night. Just before retiring, set them into 
a cool, dark closet. They will keep fresh much 
longer by using this precaution, and the occupants 
of the chamber escape avy possible injury from 
them. The water in which cut flowers are put 
ought to be changed every night and morning, or 
it will become siimy and offensive, as well as in- 
jurious. 

The love of flowers in children is very desirable, 
and should be cultivated from their earliest years. 
For that reason, if for no other, we should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to have any physician whose judg- 
ment we respected forbid the cultivation of house 
plants, particularly in the nursery. In that room 
every bright and pretty thing should be gathered, 
and certainly nothing more quickly attraets the 
attention of children than a choice collection of 
flowers. To find these all about the house, but es- 
pecially in the nursery—their own peculiar domain 
—secures a taste for them far more surely than to 
see them kept exclusively in the green-house, or in 
rooms set apart for their culture and nothing 
more. Yet no mother will risk her children’s 
health in the least degree, and if her physician as- 
sure her flowers in any part of the house are harm- 
ful, she will eject them at once. Wedo not at all 
believe they are injurious to the health, and know 
that they greatly increase the happiness of those 
who cultivate them. But we are open to convic- 
tion, and if any one of reliable judgment can bring 
sound reasons against keeping these house-gardens, 
we should be glad to know of them. 

RECEIPTS. 
Sopa Biscurrs.—Sift two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar in with one quart of flour; rub in 
a piece of butter the size of an egg. Dissolve one 
teaspoonful of soda in two-thirds of a pint of sweet 
milk or warm water, and mix into the flour quickly. 
Knead the dough only what is necessary to bring it 
together, and get it ready for the oven as quickly as | 
possible, and bake immediately. 
InprAN Corn Biscurr.—One quart of corn meal, | 
one pint of wheat flour, sifted together, and stirred 
into three pints of milk; add a teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat four eggs—the yelks and whites separately, as 
for sponge-cakes. First stir the yelks into the bat- 
ter; then add the whites, and a small teaspoonful 
of soda, the last thing. Have ready buttered some 
coups or small pans; nearly fill them with the bat- 
ter, and set into the hot oven immediately. Bake 
fast, and turn from the cups as soon as done, and 
serve immediately. They should puff up so as to 
more than fill the cups. 
BoHEMIAN CREAM.—Four ounces of any fruit 
you choose, which has been stoned soft and sweet- | 
ened. Pass the fruit through a sieve, and add one 
and a half ounces of melted or dissolved isinglass 
to a half-pint of fruit; mix it well together; then 
whip a pint of rich cream, and add the fruit and 
isinglass gradually to it. Then pour it all intoa 
mold; set it on ice or in a cool place, and when 
hardened or set, dip the mold a moment in warm 
water, and turn it out ready for the table. 
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THIS AND THAT ABOUT GAR- 
DENING. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 
HARDY BULBS. 


HE Hyacinth.—Some years ago I fell into the 

bad habit of making poetry. I wrote away a 
great deal of precious time, and wondered why the 
world didu’t meet me half way. I mourned publicly 
and privately at not being appreciated ; and, neglect- 
ing the kindly offers of my former playmates to take 
ahband at ball or quoits, would wander off to the 
church-yard, there ruminating over the vanity of 
all eartbly things, and quoting, regularly, every ten 
minutes, those beautiful but dangerous lines of 
Gray, “ Full many a flower is born to blush,” etc., 
etc., mentally concluding, of course. that I was one 
of the many flowers spoken of. But luckily I got 
out ‘of clothes and had to go to work. I never took 
medicine with such good effect before. It turned 
my mind into a healthier channel, and permitted 
me to think my poetical efforts might possible need 
aslight revision. I rather think they did. Please 
notice the following extract from a poem of im- 
mense length: 

“The Southern winds full freighted came, with smell 
Of sweet moss rose, and elimbing hyacinth!” 

Who ever beard of a “climbing hyacinth?” I 
had imagined it was a vine, like a morning-glory, 
which clambered over an arbor or trellis, continu- 
ing in bloom the whole season. But if 1 was mis- 
taken then, I bope I am not now; and I will, with 
your permission, give you a few plain directions in 
the culture of this same hyacinth. 
It is more suited for pot-culture than for growing 
in the open ground. The objection, with some, to its 
cultivation is the price of the bulbs, averaging thirty 
cents each. This is not an exorbitant price, how- 
ever. All hyacinths are imported from Holland 
year by year. There they grow in the soil they love, 
and never degenerate. In this country, even on 
our richest soils, they go steadily down hill, and in 
a few years are comparatively worthless. You will 
have a magnificent spike of flowers the first year, a 
tolerable one the seéénd, and a poor one the third. 
The bulbs will increase and appear perfectly healthy; 
but it’s no use; the flowers they produce are never 
as perfect as in their native land. So, from this fact 
alone, I would advise cultivating them in pots 
during the winter, buying new bulbs every fall; 
for, after such premature flowering, they become 
exhausted, and are rarely worth saving. 
Perhaps if you begin with six good, sound bulbs 
this fall, it will be sufficient. Then, if you should 





plants should be placed on astand having castors, 


meet with a failure, your loss will not be great. 





You can grow a hyacinth bulb in a teacup, and 


three or four in a common flower pot. I prefer 
growing them singly, substituting a “thumb pot” 
for the teacup, if convenient. Cover one half of the 
bulb with soil, pressing it down firmly until nearly 
covered. Water thoroughly, and place in a cool, 
dark cellar. If taken immediately into a light, 
warm room, they will sprout directly, and end 
there; simply because they have no roots to keep 
the sprout going. But putting them in that “cool, 
dark cellar’ encourages the growth of the roots, 
simply because there is not warmth enough to start 
the top. They should remain there five or six 
weeks. If you want flowers during the holidays, 
pot your bulbs about the middle of November. 
You can then take them out, one by one, as you 
wish them, In this manner you can have flowers 
during the whole winter. When you bring them 
from their hiding-place into tbe light, you must be 
careful to avoid too much warmth. Keep ina cool 
room—at any point above freezing—near the light, 
bringing them into the living room when needed, 
but always returning them at night. If you fail to 
do this your flowers will not last half as long, Those 
who live in cold bouses can keep their byacinths in 
the living room by exercising a little caution. 

here is yet another way of growing this flower— 
thatis,in water. Use well water, as that will re- 
main pure longer than soft. The base of the bulb 
should be suspended just above the fluid, but not 
touching it. Set away in a cool place, until well 
rooted. Sprinkle frequently with soft water. In 
removing to the room, beware of too much warmth. 
Half the failures are attributable to this cause. If 
the water becomes discolored, change it. If the 
flowers begin to droop, spriukle thoroughly and 
remove to a cooler place. 

| have always preferred the single hyacinth to the 
double, and | know many others of the same mind. 
Still, you may have the independence to think 
olherwise. 

Next in order comes the cultivation of hyacinths 
iu the garden. Never plant the high-priced bulbs, 
no matter how plenty your money may be. Buy 
the mixed varieties, at $1.50 per dozen. They will 
bloom better and longer, and prove more satisfac- 
{ory in every way. The high-priced bulbs are for 
pols rather than the flower-bed. If you are going to 
have flowers on your lawn next summer, you can 
put them there, in some prominent place, or in your 
garden. The soil must be well drained. Standing 
wuter around a bulb will surely kill it. The soil 
should be foot deep, at Jeast, and made rich and 
mellow. Plant the bulbs any time from the fifteenth 
of September to the first of December. October is 
really the beat month. Set them five inehes apart 
and three inches deep. Cover, when winter sets in, 
with leaves or coarse manure. Be sure and rake 
this litter off early in spring, before the bulbs begin 
to “break ground.”’ 

You may cut the flower of a hyacinth without 
injury to the bulb; but be careful not to mutilate 
the Jeaves, as it will have an injurious effect. If 
you need the beds to set young plants in, along in 
May, you can take up the bulbs about two weeks 
after blooming and put in a dry place, covering 
them with earth, where they can remain until the 
tops are perfectly dry; then take up once more and 
pack away in paper bags, such as you find at the 
egreceries, until wanted again in the fall. If the 
bed is not needed, they should remain four or five 
weeks after the blossoms are dead, before removal. 

3ulbs are likely to succeed best if removed from 
the bed every spring and planted out again the fol- 
lowing autumn. 

In selecting varieties I would purchase low grow- 
inz sorts. They are much handsomer in habit, and 
fully as beautiful. We have every convenience, 
now, as regards getting bulbs and seeds by mail. A 
line from your office, and in a week or so a box of 
bulbs, eaeh variety in a separate parcel, labeled 
plainly, packed carefully in buckwheat chaff, and 
pestage paid! Truly, no one need name “trouble” 
as the one thing in the way of a few bulbs this Fall. 


The Crocus.—This is one of the earliest of our 
Spring flowers. It does not mind a little frost, and 
will appear above gfound the first of March, and be 
in full bloom by the first of April. It is the only 
carly blooming flower that possesses real beauty. I 
think a bed of crocuses in perfection fully equal to 
ove of hyacinths. I am aware, however, that this 
is not the general opinion. The bulbs should be 
planted in October, if possible. Set them three 
inches apart—no more—and cover with just two 
incbes ‘of soil. Before freezing weather comes on, 
spread straw, leaves or coarse manure over the bed. 
If this is not done they are liable to be thrown out 
by the frost. I lost every bulb I bad, one year, from 
neglect of this caution. I would plant them in small 
beds, if convenient, as they appear better so than in 
larger ones. The bulbs are quite cheap—twenty- 
five cents per dozen. The named varieties are 
double the price; but the unnamed are just as good 
for all practical purposes. 

The crocus is very good for flowering in the house. 
You can put several in a small pot, allowing the 
bulbs to almost touch each other. Treat in the way 
recommended for hyacinths, 


The Snow-Drop—Is devidedly insignificant when 
compared with blossoms of later appearance; but 
as it is the very first flower of Spring it must be put 
upon our list for fall planting. As they are not 
suitable for a show it is best to put them close by 
the house, in some sheltered place where the sun 
ean have effect. They will then bloom the first of 
March. Set the bulbs two inches apart, and the 
samein depth. The snow-drop is also good for pot 
culture in the house during the winter. Being hardy 
and robust it will stand much inequality of temp- 
erature, and rarely fail to bloom. 


Crown Imperial.—One good bulb of this variety 
is enough. I never saw much to admire in it, but 
many value it very highly. The stem grows three 
or more feet high, crowned with a wreath of bell- 
shaped flowers. It answers well for the center ofa 
bed of tulips or hyacinths. Set the bulbs one foot 
apart and five inches deep. 

The Lily.—This is probably the most aristocratic 
flower in the world. Nature has indeed been par- 


tial to the lily in more senses than one. Not only 
does it excel all other flowers in magnificence, but it 
seems totally oblivious of either too much wet, or 
too much dry weather. Then it increases in beauty 
year after year, provided the bulbs are not removed. 
Many persons judge the whole lily tribe by the old- 
fashioned one (liliwm candidum), but this is much 
inferior to the new varieties. 

Lilium lancifolium is the best upon the list. It is 
fragrant, quite hardy, grows four or five feet high, 
and begins to bloom about the middle of August. 
If the bulbs are allowed to remain in the grounda 
few years (as they should be), each stem will sup- 
port a dozen flowers,oor more. Price of the bulbs 
from twenty-five to fifty cents each. 

Lilium Brownti, is a splendid purple and white 
lily. It is quite cheap, but I don’t keep many on 
haud. The bulbs are four dollars apiece! 

Lilium auratum, is the new lily from Japan, often 
called golden-banded lily. The flower will measure 
a foot across when the bulb is of the right age and 
strength. The flower is white, studded with crim- 
son spots, with a golden band through its center. 
The auratums are now selling at twenty-five cents 
each. Three years ago they sold at four dollars. IL 
can’t say all seedsmen sell lily bulbs at these low 
figures, but I know of one man who does. Nosir! 
I’m not going to advertise him here, and you needn't 
ask it! You’ll find him if you look sharp, aud if you 
do, will be sure to think he’s the one I mean, 
whether he is or not. 


When the lily appears above ground in the Spring 
you must be careful of hard frosts, for they will cut 
the tops level with the ground; and, if the bulb is 
young it will amount to nothing that summer. 

Plant during October, in good, mellow soil, using 
no manure, setting one foot apart and five inches 
deep. 





THE SOQUIRREL’S BARGAIN. 
BY REV. THERON BROWN. 


‘OM Blink was a thrifty squirrel, 
Who laid up nuts by the pound, 
With stock in his bank he feasted and drank, 
And chaffered the whole year round. 


Quoth Tom, “I am fat and wealthy, 
And the poor shall work for me 

To add this fall to my heap in the wall, 
And my store in the hollow tree.” 


So he told his plan to his neighbors ; 
“ Ho, squirrels, striped and red, 

Ten walnuts a day to each I'll pay 
To do my work,” he said. 


And the squirrels laughed when they heard it, 
And cantered over by dozens— 

Chigger and Tip, and Flicker and Snip, 
Frisk, Whisk, and all their cousins. 


Oh, merrily went the harvest 
From forest and field and grove! 

And grinned Tom Blink with a knowing wink 
To see how his treasure throve. 


Fruit of the oak and hazel, 
Shag-back and chestnut brown, 

And the kerneled gold of the husky wold 
Into his chest dropped down. 


Till once on a morning windy 
Came a chipmonk, pert as a squire, 

With a notice, to wit, his pickers would quit, 
Or he must double their hire! 


* Chit, chit,’’ quoth Tom, *“ here’s a break fast— 
A right merry rogue’s receipt ! 
Such bullying bribe from a hackney tribe 
Is sauce without any meat. 


* Eight hours, and double their wages! 
They'll take it in waiting, I guess. 
I'll give them more—the whole twenty-four, 
And say good-by to the mess.” 


So he sent and paid off the strikers, 
And lo! ere the day was gone, 

To the door of Blink came—what do you think? 
The tawny rat, Longtail John. 


* Hire me?” says the rat to the squirrel ; 
“ What terms?” says squirrel to him. 

*“O, every morn give me three grains of corn, 
And I'll suit you to a whim.” 


’Twas a bargain. John worked like a beaver, 
And boarded himself in the wall, 

And got for his pains his daily three grains, 
While the shirks got/hothing at all. 


Then the little striped and red loafers 
Began to look very blue. 

*Twas a shame, they said, giving squirrels’ bread 
To the chap with that ugly cue. 


What right had the squint-eyed pagan 
To— “Stop! Tell ye what we'll do— 

(If labor’s so cheap let’s make our heap) 
We'll hire Johw Longtail, too!” 


Done by the nutters in council, 
And the rat was fain to agree— 

But ah! very quick he stole their trick, 
And called for a double fee. 


Tom Blink looked on, and he chuckled 
As he gathered his crops alone. 
* Ah, work has its price, but they spend it twice 
Who sneak from doing their own.” 


John drudged for Frisk and for Wiggle, 
John drudged for lazy old Gray, 

And still, as they shirked, he worked and worked, 
And struck for plentier pay. 


Till, bold in their bad example, 
He claimed half the nuts on their shelves, 

And, balked of their gain, quoth they, “* "Tis plain 
We must make our living ourselves.”’ 


So all went back to their picking, 
Each one for his hole and tree. 

And folk may learn what they have they must earn, 
Yankee or John Chinee. 


For work and pay find their level, 
Get wages never so high, 

Your gain is trash, for a dollar in cash 
Is worth only what it'll buy. 


The rat must live by his nibble ; 
Fer his meat the squirrel must gnaw. 

Man’s wit may stretch what his hand can fetch, 
But work or starve is the law. 





—Examiner and Chrontele, 
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HARRY AND THE PIG. 


¥7HEN Harry was about two years old, he 
\ was sent to his grandfather’s to live awhile, 
beeause his mother was very sick, and he was too 
much care at home; and he had to stay so long 
that he did not know her when he saw her again. 
But it was not until many months had passed that 
the poor little fellow forgot her face. He used to 
beg piteously to see her; and though he was put off 
from day to day, and coaxed and reasoned with, he 
could not for a long time be satisfied. After he had 
tried in almost every way to induce his grandmoth- 
er to let him go home, this shrewd baby of two 
years undertook to flatter her into consenting. He 
would go and stand before her, and, holding her 
apron, and looking up in her face, begin, in his 
broken language: ‘“‘Gan-marm bery handsome. 
Gan-marm bery handsome,” and as soon as he saw 
the smile, which such broad praise was sure to 
bring to her face, he would go on, while his small 
ehin quivered, and his littie piping voice shook: 
“ Yes, gan-marm bery handsome—but I want to see 
my mamma.” 

But knowing that this was out of the question, 
the family devised many ways to make the child 
contented, and at last hit upon the right one. And 
asit is the surest remedy for discontent and unbap- 
piness, both for old and young, it may as well be 
given here. They gave him something to do. As 
soon as the homesick boy thought that he was help- 
ing, he was willing to stay. 

And he imagined that his small work was a vast 
help in that household. He would sit patieutly, 
balf an hourat a time, in the door, singing or talk- 
ine to himself, while he shelled corn for the fowls, 
waiting in a great congregation beforehim. Proba- 
bly, in the course of those thirty minutes, he would 
contrive to pick, one by one, the kernels from two 
sinall ears of corn. 

One forenoon he worked hard, planting all the 
old peach-stones that could be found in the house; 
and, curiously enough, the next spring, two young 
peach-trees pushed their way out, and Aunt Kitty 
protected them most carefully with a palisade of 
shingles. And those saplings grew, and thrived, 
and were transplanted, and bore peaches, and were 
known as * Harry's trees.”’ That was a thing worth 
doing. The child who plants an acorn, or a walnut, 
or @ peach-stone, is doing something better than 
keeping himself out of idleness. Many will bless 
him, as they sit under the shade, and eat the fruit; 
and he will feel as if he had a greater interest in 
this world of beautiful things. 

Still, Harry was quite a care for the family—the 
more so, because he was quiet and thoughtful, and 
apt to wander off by himself; and they were con- 
tinually running to see if he had not come to some 
harm. I suppose that twenty times aday my Aunt 
Kitty ran out and looked into the well. Sheseemed 
to think that he was certain to fall in there. Al- 
though he had been charged to keep away from it, 
and although he was a pretty good boy to mind— 
for sucha little one—I don’t see how he could have 
helped looking over into it. 

1 must stop to tell you about it. It was close be- 
side the house, with an old-fashioned sweep, such as 
one hardly ever sees nowadays. Once in a while, 
in riding about the country, my eye spies one, per- 
haps near some red farm house, rising above the 
mossy apple-trees and cherry-trees, and my heart 
always leaps at the sight; and Lalways want to stop 
and see how it looks about there. 

The sweep which used to be at my grandfather's 
is gone now; the whole establishment came crashing 
down one day in a general wreck, for the post had 
rotted off just above the ground. But as I recall it, 
there was a tall red post, and, resting in a fork near 
the top of it, a long arm or sweep, to which was 
fastened, at one end, the pole where the bucket 
hung, and at the other a huge block of wood, heavy 
enough to balance the bucket when it was full of 
water; and the balance was so nicely and truly ad- 
justed that it was a pleasure to draw the water. 
When the bucket was down in the well, the weight 
at the end of the sweep was high in the air, and 
could be seen afar off. 

Sometimes some careless person would lower the 
bucket, and only dip a few gills, and then let go, 
when up it eame, smashing aguinst the stony sides 
of the well. Butit stood many a hard knock, and 
did good service for years and years. Travelers 
made the well a balting-place, and drank from the 
old, oaken bucket, poised on the rim of the curb, 
because, they said, the water tasted better so; and 
neighbors came from all around us for the fresh, 
clear water of that open well. 


My grandfather kept the gate into the yard wide 
open, aud there was always a hard-trodden path 
from the road to the well. And because he held it 
so freely to all, the water never failed, even in the 
dryest time. We passed’ through some fearful 
droughts, but that well seemed to be moreand more 
replenished the more there was drawn from it. 
And it was the same clear, pure water always; 
living water, truly; for at the bottom, where was a 
flat stone, a little spring, which had its home in the 
green hill above, constantly poured in an inex- 
haustible supply. We thought in those dry, hot 
summers, when cattle perished in the pastures for 
waut of water, that it was a daily illustration of 
the great truth, “ Give, and it shall be given unto 
you.” 

In the days of which I began to speak, when Harry 
was a baby—and indeed for years after—there was 
a beautiful sight to be seen in that well; for all the 
great, granite rocks that walled it in were covered 
with green mosses, which, on account of so much 
water being drawn up, were always dripping, and 
sparkling and glinting like jewels if the sun shone in. 
The tucket was not *‘ moss-covered,”’ because it was 
used so much that moss had no chance to grow, but 
it was really, “the old, oaken bucket, the iron- 
pound bucket, which hung in the well.” 

All around, the ground was raised up in a mound, 
so that on one side you stepped ona little, green off- 
set to lookin. A large, square stone, with a hole in 
the center, lay over the well; and below the stone, 





how green the grass was, and how tall and rank 
were the buttercups.and dandelions! A high 
wooden curb, puinted red, enclosed the opening and 
made itsafe. Little Harry was just tall enough, so 
that his eyes came on a level with the rim as he 
stood on tiptoe. More than once he lost his hat, thus 
showing that he had ventured to do what he had 
been told not to—and it was fished out with a long 
pole. 

Probably, after all this, you are expecting me to 
say that he fell in himeelf, but happily you are 
mistaken, for no such sad thing ever took place. 

One afternoon, in spite of all the care, he actually 
was lost. My aunt, whose} special charge he was, 
all at once became aware that she had neither seen 
nor heard anything. of him for an hour. She called 
from the various outside doors, east, west and south, 
but noreply. Of course, then, the next thing was 
to look down the well—almost sickening with the 
fear that she might see the fair little head in the 
water. Then she flew to the barn-yard, to the big 
watering-trough where the cattle drank. These 
were the only two Places within a quarter of a mile 
where there was water enough to drown him that 
parched summer. Then she searched the barn; and 
each hay-mow, and bin, and stall was looked over 
again and again, to see if perchance he might not be 
there asleep. 

By this time, the household were thoroughly 
alarmed; everybody started to search ; and all, in 
turn, went to precisely the same places where they 
had seen the others go. Each one ran first to the 
well, to see with his or her own eyes. 

Aunt Kitty flew about like one distracted. She 
rushed over the house from garret to cellar; looked 
under every, bed, and behind every deor ; into every 
clothes-press, and trunk, amd box, and barrel, and 
basket; and then, in the last state of desperation, 
opened an umbrella and sheok it out; and, as if the 
dear little fellow were like the genii in the Arabian 
Nights, and could be conffmed in a bottle, took 
down the hat-box, where my grandfather’s Sunday 
beaver was kept, and snatche@ the cover off! 

Meanwhile, somebody was exploring the garden. 
And if you think that was a small matter, I can 
easily convince you that youare mistaken. To be- 
gin with, it was a large garden, with several ter- 
races rising one above another toward the barns, 
where—though the cultivated parts below were tid- 
ily kept—I grieve to say, the weeds were higher than 
Harry’s head. All along the western border there 
was au immense, deep hedge of twisted and tangled 
young apple-trees, where seed had been sown for a 
nursery, but having been abandoned, had become 
nearly as impenetrable as a barrier ef thorns. In 
an obscure corner was a thicket of C:mada plum- 
trees. In another was a densely-grown asparagus 
bed; and rank grape-vines grew along the southern 
wall. The garden itself, laid out in rows, wasas full 
as it could be of vegetables, in the most luxuriant 
state of growth; and a dozen children might have 
played at hide-and-seek among the rows of tall 
corn, and pole beans, and Inarrewiat peas nearly as 
tall asa man’s shoulders. iiowever, the little lad- 
die was not there. 

Just as my aunt seemed on the verge of despair, 
and it was thought best to ring the “ meeting- 
house” bell and call the neighbors to the search, one 
of the men happened in passing the pig-pen to look 
in. And there, behold! on a clean bed of fresh, 
green ferns, which had been that morning thrown 
over, lay piggy, stretched out, fast asleep; and, 
with his little, dirty face on piggy's fat shoulder, 
lay also our lost baby, faust asleep! 


Then everybody wondered why no one had 
thought of that place before, for it had been Harry’s 
delight to sit down, just outside the fence, and poke 
apples and ears of corn through a crack, and watch 
the pig as he crunched them. The two were great 
friends, and the child had shared many a dinner 
with the pig, and given him more than half of the 
ripe August apples which Aunt Kitty had treated 
ber nephew to. But how Harry came to share 
sleeping accommodations with the pig, neither 
Harry nor piggy ever told. KIRKLAND, 
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ABOUT DOGS. 
JANE SOARBOROUGH, 


NE warm summer I taught school. On 
6) Wednesday afternoons the boys read their 
essays to me. On the very warmest Wednesday 
afternoon the essays wére all about dogs. ‘Take it 
all in all, it was a veritable dog-day. 

Ido not know whether the boys had agreed to 
have the same subject, and bring to bear upon their 
poor teacher all they all knew about dogs; or 
whether it was only one of those wonderful acci- 
dents that happen all along in life, and, I have ob- 
served, happen a little oftener in boy school-days, 
than atany other time. Butsoit was. Each boy, 
big and little, as he stubbed up the low platform to 
my table, looked me in the eye, and, with a polite 
bow, said : 

* Dogs !”’ 

And each one said, with just as nice a bow, as he 
folded bis paper and put it in my waiting hand : 

“That’s all J know about dogs,”’ 

I remember I told the boys at night that that 
was all I wanted to know about dogs for some time 
tocome! And, to tell the truth, it is about all I 
have known about them from that time, till I came 
to live, a few weeks ago,in this little garden, just 
outside the gate of this old city, in this old, old 
Deutschland. 

But such old dogs, and such wise dogs, and such 
hard-working dogs as go by my window into the 
city with their heavy loads, from the ealiest peep I 
have through my shutters till nine o’clock; and 
from eleven till two o’eclock pass back again with 
their heavier loads into the country—such dogs the 
boys did not teil me about on that hot dog-day. 

These dogs have been something new to me, and I 
have thought about them a good deal, while I have 
sat by my window watching for my little boy to 
come from his school in the old brick barn of a 
college, with geraviums and fuchsias in the win- 
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dows. I have learned to know every single dog, 
and every span of dogs, and each dog of the team of 
three abreast, which a cruel codger drives by, about 
twice a week. I know, too well, the little weakly 
one he seems to take pains to beat, just before our 
house. 

All the milk is taken into the city, from the 
country, in dog carts; and there is more milk, and 
more carts, and more dogs, than it seems a dozen 
cities ought to need. 

The first one I see of mornings is a black dog, 
with white feet and white-tipped tail—very like 
another smaller dog which is my favorite, and for 
which [have the warmest sympathy. He draws a 
heavy, rickety, dull-red cart, holding eight large 
milk cans. The rope, which is the reins of his har- 
ness, is held by a large, strong woman, always in a 
black dress. Her very burnt face and her frowzley 
gray hair—no milk woman wears a hat or bounet— 
have a particularly sad look. I feel that the strong 
boys, who have been her help, are lying, perhaps, 
on some lonely battle fleld, along the path of the 
armies that went to sing the ‘ Wacht am Rhein” 
in Paris. 

The next is a large brindlep dog with a small cart, 
and two girls with white hair. They bring our 
milk. The girls are always laughing and chatting, 
and the dog looks fat and comfortable. I don’t 
quite understand their case; I never see them going 
home. I think they must work in the city and go 
home after dark. 

Then comes a dog with short, bright, clean, yellow 
hair, likeadeer. But only so far does he look like 
adeer. Heis very tame and tired and hopeless. He 
looks as though he did not know what it was to 
have kind words, and had become so used to kicks 
and cuffs that they did not hurt much. But there 
is such an expression of dogged duty-doing about 
him, that I respect him with tears in my eyes. He 
has a good many drivers—sometimes a man, some- 
times a woman, sometimes a boy; but he seems to 
think the times are all about alike to him. 

Now comes the dog I think the most of, and the 
woman [ think the least of. He is the smallest dog 
on the road. A black fellow, with a white breast, 
white feet, and a tail with a white tip. He dfawsa 
big heavy wagon, of a color nothing but weather 
and mud could paint, and no pen can describe. The 
thills come nearly up to the top of his back. The 
woman is large, with a cross mouth, and a hard, 
don’t-care eye. 


I was first led to look so closely at her by hearing 
a terrible bark, like a cry, every day about twelve 
o’clock, right under my window ; I would run to see 
what it could mean, and would see this poor little 
dog doubling himself up at every jump, and pulling 
at the ends of the thills with his mouth, and jbiting 
and barking ; and the fat woman just getting her- 
self comfortably settled on the top, and in the midst 
of her milk-eaus, her bundles, and her loaves of 
black bread. 

By such desperate efforts as would make me sick 
to see, the dog would get his load started, and, for 
the half mile I can see along the straight, smooth, 
tree-lined road, he would go like the wind. I do 
not mean quite that, but I have seen him, many a 
time, go by pretty fast teams of horses. My little 
boy says there are some black and white puppies 
waiting about two miles further out. The fire and 
will and love, in that dog soul, have won me sol 
watch for him every day, and wish from my heart 
he would make the big selfish woman tumble off. 


The other women ride home sometimes, when 
they have no load, but this one always; no matter 
how big the load is, how warm it is, nor how muddy 
itis. And her dog is always so small and s0 tired, 
and she is always so big and so cross. 

One dark rainy day was a very bright one for my 
doggie, lam sure. A boy about twelve years old 
was with him that day. As soon as they were out- 
side the city gate the boy stopped and took off the 
dog’s maulkorb—which is the German name for the 
mouth-basket of wire which every dog must wear 
in the city streets, to keep him from biting—and 
patted him on the head. He looked up so bright 
and pleased you could almost hear him say : 

“Tam apretty good dog, aintI? And you love 
me, don’t you ?”’ 

Then the boy took hold of the wagon and helped 
the dog draw it, and whistled as they went through 
the rain and mud. This time the dog could hardly 
keep up for wagging his tail! They were the two 
happiest hearts I saw that day, if one was a dog’s 
heart. 

I think dogs naturally love boys. I have noticed 
several times when the boys drove the dogs, the 
dogs seemed happier than at any other time. And, 
though Iam almost sorry to say it, 1 think the boys 
are kinder to them than the women. My little boy 
says: 

“Tf I werea Dutch dog I'd emigrate to America, 
where there’s less work and more fun for dogs!” 

And Iam afraid he thinks the same thing is true 
for boys! 

A friend who has just returned from a trip 
through Egypt and the Holy Land told me the 
other day, that, when he landed at Athens—that 
city where in the old days the people were so polite, 
and so happy—he was struck by the unhappy and 
impolite appearance of the dogs even. The wharf 
was full of dogs, but nota dog wagged his tail! And 
up the long way of the Nile, and “from Dan to 
Beer-sheba—or rather from Beer-sheba to Dan, as he 
went—although all the towns and caravans were 
beset by hundreds af dogs, he never once saw a dog 
wag his tail. 

They belonged to nobody. They cared for nobody. 
Wild, fierce, sad, sour, hating and hated, yet they 
could not stay away from men. They wanted hu- 
mau sympathy, and help of human love and teach- 
ing, tomake them good. But, only a little more 
dirty, and wild, and wretched, and thieving, than 
the Arabs themselves, they got no help from them. 

He said the caravan camped a week just outside 
the walls of Jerusalem. The rocky valleys were 
full of shaggy, yellow, wolfish dogs, that prowled 
around the camp all day, and barked all night. If 
one spoke to them, ever so kindly, they were 


frightened and suspicious, and ran away, not 
knowing what it meant. 

One, more wise than the rest, or more loving, fol- 
lowed the travelers across the mountains and val- 
leys to Beyroot. The ladies and geutlemen fed and 
coaxed him, whenever the party stopped to eat or 
rest. At the end of their several days’ travel to- 
gether, as they left bim on the shore of the sea, he 
seemed to be getting into his poor head a little of 
what Christianity meant—eve1' to a dog. 
BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, Jitly 4, 1871. 
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Martin LUTHER’s Letrer TO HL3 LITTLE So1v.— 
Grace and peace in Christ, my dear Little son. I stee 
with pleasure that thou learnest wel! and prayeet 
diligently. Do se, my son, and continie. When I 
come home I will bring thee a pretty fairing. 
I know a pretty, merry garden whereit: there are 
many children. ‘lhey have little golden coats, and 
they gather beautiful apples under the trees, and 
pears, cherries, plums and wheat-plums: they sing, 
and jump, and are merry. They have beautiful little 
horses, too, with gold bits and silver .addles. And 
Lasked the man to whom the garden belongs, whose 
children they were? And he said, They iire the chil- 
dren they love to pray, and to learn, and are good. 
Then 1 said, Dear man, I have ason too, his name is 
Johnny Luther. May he not also come info this 
garden, and eat these beautiful apples and j ears and 
ride these fine horses? Then the man said, [f he loves 
to pray and learn and is good, he shall come i.vto this 
garden and Lippus and Jost too, aud when they all 
come together they shall have fifes and iru.mpets, 
lutes, and all sorts of music, and they shall dance and 
shoot with little cross-bows. 
And he showed me a fine meadow there in the gar- 
den, made for dancing. There hung nothing but 
golden fifes, trumpets, and fine silver cross-bows.. 
But it was early, and the children had not yet 
eaten, therefore I could not wait the dance, and I 
said to the man; Ab dear sir! [ will immediately go 
and write all this to my little sou, Jobnny, and tell 
him to pray diligently, and to learn well, and to be 
good, so that he may also come to this garden. But 
he has an aunt Lehne, he must bring her with him. 
Then the man said, It shall beso; go and write him so. 

Therefore, my dear little Johnuy, learn and pray 
away, avd tell Lippus and Jost tov, that}they must 
learn and pray. And then you shall come to the 
Garden together. Herewith I commend thee to Al- 
mighty God. And greet aunt Lebne, and give her a 
kiss for my sake—Thy dear Father, 

Anno, 1530. MARTINUS LUTHER. 
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A person, named Edwards, living in this neigh- 
borhood, found a thrush’s nest with the young 
just ready to take flight; he caught two, but the 
rest escaped ; the two were placed out of doors ina 
cage, and the old birds continued to feed them. 
Fourteen days afterward, Kdwards found a second 
nest with five young ones; one of them was killed 
by a cat, two others died, and the remaining two 
were put in the cage with the older ones, who, 
strange to say, being now fully able to feed them- 
selves, actually took to feeding their young and 
helpless companions also, and continued to do so 
until they could feed themselves, when all four 
birds were put into separate cages. It is rather re- 
markable that the elder pair would sever feed the 
younger if they thought tnemselves observed; so 
that it was necessary to conceal one’s self very care- 
fully in order to watch this proceeding.—sSelected. 





PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addreased, * Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the out- 


side, *‘Puzeles.”’ Answers, to be acknowleiged, must be re- 
ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


BURIED BIBLE WOMEN. 


Mira Chelton’s father had an orchard near the river, 
where Mira habitually bathed. Once she found an old hag 
arrested in the act of stealing fruit, by a trap. ‘“ Lo! is this 
the thief,” she cried; “‘ you had essayed too much.” When 
she returned from her bath, she bandaged the woman’s 
wound. “What is the nature of it?’ said I toher. “O, 
Diastasis, the doctors say.” ‘“*‘ Was not the punishment too 
severe?” ‘No,’ said she, “for pa has often said, that for 
any one who would ruthlessly mar a fine tree of apples 
there could not be too bad a hap.” L. P. C. 


BISECTED AMERICAN CITIES, 


. Just made, and a boat. 

Not high, and a measure. 

An animal, and a place for crossing rivers. 

A harbor, and the famers’ bank. 

A measure of time, and a measure of weight. 
A peculiar wheel, and a home of wild beasts. 
An instrument for fastening, and a harbor. 

. A worker in metals, and a piece of land. 


MUTILATIONS AND MUTATIONS. 


Amputate an arm, and leave a fiction. 
Amputate an arm, and leave a vessel for liquids, 
Amputate a hand, and leave a head-dress. 
Amputate a leg, and leave a beverage. 
Amputate a foot, and leave a bird. 

Amputate a foot, and leave a texture. 
Amputate one toe, and leave a kitchen utensil. 
Amputate toes, and leave a carpenter's tool. 
Amputate a toe, and leave the end. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 30. 
Biblical Square-Words.— 
No.1-N E BO 
EDOM 
BOAR 
om RiI 
—BUNNY, M 
Double Acrostic.—€ utlas 
A rmad 
L aconi 
I dle 
F ormul 
O piu 
R hin 
N ou 
I 
A bedneg o 
—BUNNY, ISOLA, MATI£ E. Durn, POLLY, Eprra. 
Sans-Téies, Piscatorial.—B-ream; C-hub; D-ace; T-rout; 
S-Kate; P-Ike.—BUNNY, ISOLA, GYPsY. 
Omettres.—Dictionary, diary; condor, cod; cormorant, coot ; 
porpoise, tose.—BUNNY, GYPSY. 
A Casket of Jewels.—Diamond, pearl, ruby, amethyst, garnet, 
emerald.—BUNNY, LotTTiF, IsokA, MatrE BE. DUNN, POLLY, 


FTP mH 


ISOLA. 


BuNNY. 


No.2-JI E Ws 
ELOT!I 
WookL. 

SIL K 
ARIE E. DUNN, EDITH, GYPSY. 


erobeuncesg 





EDITH, GYPSsy, 
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NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sind ay, Sept. 17 (15th Sunday after Trinity.) 
New Church ,....Pennsylvania /,ssociation Pittsburg. 


Tuesda;;, Sept. 19. 
Prot. E ae. .W. New York Dioc. Conv’n. 
Meth. Epis ¢...... Kansas State; Convention 
Universal) st.....U.S. Genero i Convention .... 


Wednesday, — 20. 





eee. 


Baptist 


Verlin. 
( caret an. 


.- Worcester. 
..-St. Paul, Minn. 
u «+.+ ee Jacksonville. 
North Iowa Conference 
> wean -Nebraske Conference... 

Kav sas Conference 
M. Hipise. (8’th)..W. Coe 
Lut hera’ West Pennsylvunii Synod 
We sleyan lowa Conference.. oe 
do Kansas Conference.. 


Thursday, Sept. 21 (St. Matthew). 
g hristian.........Ohio Eastern Contoronce..; ...-——, Hocking Co. 
Christ. Union: -Lowa Annual Council.. . Mill Grove. 
Lutheran .....- ’“New Jersey Synod . Stewartsville. 
Meth. Epise... Des Moines Conference........8 Sioux City, Lowa. 
Unit. Pres.......Symod of Ilinois............s00. Sparta. 


ne ire goo ORGANIZED, 


Chriy,tian Tucksville, ..28 members.... 
Consregaiionai: -«Soloma ag “Wis. ‘Aug. i 
. Lemons, lowa i members.... —— 


... Lincoln City. 
...-Pleasant Valley. 
..-Charleston. 
...Chambersburg. 


. Hanover, Mo 
..Canton, Dacotah.. Sed cvece 
CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
-. Wakefield, Mass.. en ccosecocecece 
a Tan 


Pry sibyterian ... 


Baptist. . 
Meth. . Bpise... 


do 
Presbyterio n . 
Prot. Epis:.... 
Reformed Ch.. 
Roman Cath 


Leominster, Mass..... 
Holmanville, N. Prceee 
-.-Plainfield, N.J 


.. Reading, Pa. 
Peabody, Mass.. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED, 
Ba en: s i 
Chétstian a 
-. Haydentown, Pa.... 
ec -Mazomeatie, Wis... 


.awrence. 
“Phil :delphia, Pa. 


THE 


HOME CHURCHES. 


S was expected, Bishop Whitehouse presented 
himself at Christ’s Church, Chicago, on Sun- 
day, the 10th inst., avowedly to administer the rite 
of confirmation. A dense crowd of curious specta- 
tors thronged the street and sidewalk; but tae 
Bishop, by slipping into the vestry-room through a 
side entrance, avoided this annoyance. He was ac- 
companied by the Rev. Dr. C. V. Kelly and by Mr. 
Crane, junior warden of the church. Awaiting to 
receive the distinguished guest were Mr. Phillips, 
the senior warden, and the Rev. Mr. Cheney, clad 
in surplice, bands and scarf. The latter, on per- 
ceiving the episcopal presence, pressed forward 
with extended hand and a cordial *‘Good morning, 
Bishop!” To this, responded Bishop Whitehouse : 
‘“*T cannot recognize you in any way in that garb.” 
Then, turning to the wardens he asked if they con- 
sidered Mr. Cheney, Rector of Christ Church. Receiv- 
ing an affirmative response, he next inquired if Mr. 
Cheney was also a Presbyter of the Diocese of 
Illinois? The wardens objected to this query tha 
it involved too extended a discussion, and that they 
were now ready for the Bishop to assume charge 
of the morning service. Mr. Cheney might assist or 
not at the Bishop’s option, but it was not right that 
he should be excluded from the chancel of his own 
church. On this the Bishop drew forth a written 
protest, which read as follows : 

The Bishop of Illinois, by the grace of God, I have come 
to this parish of Christ Church under my lawful jurisdiction 
to exercise my right and fulfill my duty of visitation. 
After due notice of the same given by me and publicly 
given by authority of the wardens, I find myself obstructed 
in the fulfillment of my duties in a manner which neither 
personal respect nor official propriety allows me to disre- 





Aug. = gard, and which I have no adequate means of removing. I 
am met by the arbitrary dictation, on the part of the officers 


oy Ma. 
.-Plato, Mo. 
:}Goodhue, Minn.. 
--Cleveland, Minn. 


Darke ¢ Co., Ohio. 


LOSSES. 
Lutheran (Ger.). -Blossom, N. Y._ Fire 
h. Episc...... Williamsport. Pa. Fire. 





HOME NOTES. 

YR ACUSE, in this State, has given 100,000 to 

th.e Methodist Episcopal Church, for the purpose 
of fo anding a University in that city, with a College 
in i*, of which the by-laws say: “‘ Section 1. The first 
£T eat object of this organization as included in the 
‘provisions of the charter shall be, ‘the education of 
young menand women for missionary work, espe- 
‘cially in foreign lands,’ and the second ‘ the educa- 
tion of the children of foreign missionaries.’’’ The 
Examiner and Chronicle, from which we glean the 
facts of this item, discovers in this action of the 
Syracuse municipal action something like a secta- 
rian appropriation. 


— The Presbyterian Brick Church of New York, 
regarding whose former property in the vicinity of 
the City Hall litigation is now threatened, has been 
omitted from the recently printed reports of the 
General Assembly. The Presbyteriun, of Philadel- 
phia, is the argus-eye which has detected this singu- 
lar lapse. 


— There are four Presbyterian Churches in this 
country that have a membership of over one thou- 
sand names, viz.: Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn (Dr. 
Cuyler’s), 1,420; Madison Square, New York (Dr. 
Adams’), 1,316; Brick, Rochester (Dr. Shaw’s), 1,250; 
and First Kensington, Philadelphia (Mr. Beale’s), 
1,138. 


— The St. Louis Democrat gives the following 
figures as the totals of the property held in that city 
by tbe churches named in the list: 


— The appointment of the Rev. John Forsyth, 

D. (Presbyterian), to the chaplaincy of West 
Point ha jed toan examination of the past record 
of the station. This, as given from the foundation 
of the military post by one of the oldes! professors, 
is printed in the Observer, as follows: 


Chaplain Picton, Presbyterian, 
Mclivaine, Episcopalian, 
” Warren, 
- Adams, m 
Parks, bi 
si Sprole, Presbyterian, 
» French, Episcopalian, 


Dr. French was appointed in 1856. 


— The Academy Street African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church in the city of Newark, N. J., em- 
bracing about three hundred members, with their 
Pastor, the Rev. J. L. Sweares, have gone over, 
unanimously, to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The transfer was completed on Sunday, the 27th ult. 

— Boston has 148 Churches of all denomina- 
tions, with 164 pastors, viz.: Baptist, 17; Trinitarian 
Congregational, 22; Independent Congregational, 2 23 
Unitarian Congregational, 27; Episcopal, 15; Free- 
will Baptist, 1; Universalist, 6; Adventist, 2; Swe- 
denborgian, 1; Roman Catholic, 17; Presbyterian, 7; 
Methodist, 22; Jewish, 4; Swedish 1; German, 2; 
Spiritualist, 2. 

— The Rev. P.G. Bowman, of Sumter, S. C., has 
been found guilty by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South of a belief in the annihilation of the 
wicked, and the unconsciousness of the soul from 
death to the resurrection. His resignation, in con- 
sequence of these charges, of his office of pastor has 
been accepted, and he now writes to Elder Miles 
Grant, begging that he be made a minister of the 
Advent Church, and that his district be constituted 
a missionary field. If funds be promptly sent, he 
thinks he can carry a large proportion of the laity 


years. 
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ss 
saws 
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“ 


oe 


_ 
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of the church, that I must acknowledge and receive as 
worthy and competent to stand at the altar, a minister de- 


6 graded after trial by his peers from his office. 


In the church of God this insult and hinderance are im- 
posed upon me after my remonstrance against its unlawful 
force and insubordination to my episcopal authority. It is 
done also in the face of the warning as to its effect on the 
administration of the corporation trust, and involves in 
that relation an overt purpose to separate this parish from 
its lawful and unalienable connection with the Protestant 


2» Episcopal Church in the United States, and from the diocese 


of Illinois, of which I am the acknowledged spiritual Lead. 
For this malfeasance in trust in addition to the moral and 
ecclesiastical delinquency and the violation of official de- 
corum, you as Wardens are responsible ; andin my offi- 
cial character as Bishop of the diocese, I hereby enter my 
solemn protest, but under this injury and compulsion have 
no honorable alternative but to submit to the rorce and re- 
tire from the church. 

Upon the completion of the reading this Bishop 
took his leave, and the Cheney difficulty was once 
again in abeyance. 





The Presbyterian Church South reports statis- 
tics up to April 1, 1871, to which will be found added 
below the figures of the preceding year: 

1871. 
ll 
55 

912 


sraede ts in sonnnrten with the Assembly. 
resbyt 

Ministers and Licentiates 

Candidates 

Church 


Licensures 

Ordinations 

Ne 
Pastoral relations dissolved.... 
Churches qeuasiees 


Churches dismissed to other denomina- 
tions 


Adults Baptised. 

Infants 

Churches not reporting members 
Contributions for all purposes 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


ETURNS have just been made to the British 
Parliament “of the approximate estimated 
value in fee-simple of all estates belonging to the 
Bishops, and of all estates belonging to Deans and 
Chapters which have passed into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners.’’ These lists are as 
follows: 
EPISCOPAL ESTATES. 


Bath and Wells 

Carlisle 

haan Bris- 
i 


Canterbury.... .... 
Rochester 


Petorboroust 
Worcester. . 

York 

|” res . 


CAPITULAR ESTATES. 
— Winchester 


This report does not include the value of house 
property in London—a singular and important 
omission. Nor does it embrace a large number of 
leases which had been granted for four, five, and 
even six lives. Moreover eight Episcopal estates 
have so recently come into the hands of the Com- 
missioners that no estimate has been attempted. 
The sees thus omitted are those of Hereford, Lon- 
don, Salisbury, Winchester, Exeter, Oxford, Chi- 
chester, and St. Asaph. The London Freeman con- 
jectures that the valuation of the excluded sees and 
chapters is about £9,500,000. This gives a sum total 
of £28,103,000 which would be swollen to over thirty 
million pounds were the outstanding leases and Lon- 
don house property included. This is in round 
numbers $150,000,000. 





Prime Minister Gladstone has lately been made 
the object of curious scrutiny on the part of the 
Edinburgh Anti-Papal League. The inquisitional 
letter, signed ‘‘James Johnstone, Hon. Secretary,” 
opens with the remark that the Protestant public is 
by no means olear as to the religious belief of the 
Right Honorable statesman. Moreover, in Birming- 
ham, Huntingdonshire, and Glossop, as the corres- 
pondent is informed, there was in circulation 





with him. 


‘the following report of actions of yours [(Glad- 


st attempted from without. 
my obligations was not that of agreement with the 





stone’s], naaeitin) that when you were in Corfu some 
years ago, while unconnected with the Government 
of this country, but traveling as a statesman, two 
gentlemen, British subjects, saw you go down on 
one knee on the street in Corfu and kiss the hand of 
apriest. Shortly after that, high mass was to be 
celebrated in the Jesuit Church in Corfu, therefore 
these two gentlemen went to see it performed, in 
order that they might ascertain if you weuld be 
there, and they saw you kneel within the railing of 
the altar, like a party partaking in the service. 
Soon after that these gentlemen met at a dinner 
party two of the priests belonging to the said Jesuit 
church, and they were speaking exultingly of the 
accession they bad to their number in the person of 
an English statesman. Thereon the aforesaid gen- 
tlemen said they understood the priests to mean 
yoursel!, and asked if you had been allosed to go 
within the railing because of your eminence as a 
statesman. The reply was, ‘No: for no one could be 
allowed within the altar railing except members of 
the Church.’ For these reasons the question is now 
repeated, ‘Are you or are you not a member of the 
Church ef Rome?’”’ To this note, Mr. Gladstone, 
through his private Secretary, was good enough to 
reply that **the two anonymous stories, which you 
bave thought it becoming to report, are false.” 
Such a response, it would seem, ought to have been 
a quietus to the matter. Not so thought Mr. John- 
stone. He at once returns to the baiting with the 
remark that as Mr. Gladstone only says ‘false,’ 
and not “entirely false,”’ there is still room for sus- 
pecting that he is an actual member of the Roman 
communion. No answer being vouchsafed to this 
missive Mr. Johnstone writes a letter which he pro- 
ceeds to have registered, in which he apprises the 
Prime Minister that unless a definite and explicit 
answer be returned, his silence will be received as 
final evidence of his undoubted membership of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This last document bears 
date July 2ist, and now one month later the whole 
correspondence is published as sufficing proof of 
the original charge of the eraser keri league. 


The Rev. Charles Voysey, on the 18th ult., de- 
livered his farewell address to his late parishioners 
at Healaugh. He first rehearsed his religious views 
at some length. He had remained within the 
Church despite his interpretation of important dog- 
mas, from a feeling that the judgment in the case of 
Essays and Reviews covered his own position. It 
had been charged that he clung to the Establish- 
ment for its emoluments. But he had never in En- 
gland received over 1201. a year, an amount only a 
third of his actual expenses. ‘Others, again, have 
said that I held on to the Church for the advantages 
of the social position of a clergyman. I beg to re- 
mind these that the position of a clergyman added 
nothing at all to the social rank which I occupied 
before I took orders, and which I now carry away 
with me, and which I shall continue to retain. My 
sole object was to liberate the clergy and to break 
their bonds. All history testifies that reforms must 
come from within, and are next to impossible when 
The most solemn of all 


Thirty-nine Articles (which every one knows are 
contradictory to each other and to parts of the 
Prayer-book), but it was when I promised by God’s 
grace ‘to instruct the people committed to my 
charge out of the Holy Scriptures, and to teach 
nothing as required of necessity for eternal salva- 
tion but that which I myself was persuaded could 
be concluded and proved by the Scripture.’” Of 
the Archbishop of York, who took the leading part 
in the Voysey suit, the speaker said: ‘‘NowI sin- 
cerely believe that few peoplein the world are more 
sorry for my deprivation than the Archbishop him- 
self. On every ground he must be aware of what a 
mischief has really been done to the cause of reli- 
gion, as well as to the reputation of the Church of 
England, by my condemnation. He is, moreover, a 
kind-hearted man, and is truly sorry for my misfor- 
tunes. He has children of his own, which always 
humanizes a man, and you may be sure that he can- 
not contemplate the distressing uncertainty of my 
pecuniary position without sympathy and regret. 
All I ask of you is to keep a soft corner in your 
hearts, and a kind word on your tongues, for one 
who, after great hesitation, undertook what he felt 
to be his duty, and a most disagreeable duty, too.”’ 





George Miiller of the Ashley-down Orphanage 
at Bristol, has published his annual statement and 
the results thus far achieved are certainly to be 
characterized as extraordinary. Mr. Mtiller tells 
us that from the beginning he has received above 
£500,000 as the result of prayer and faith. As many 
as 150 missionaries are assisted from the funds. 
From the commencement 23,000 children or grown- 
up persons have been taught in the various schools 
entirely supported by the institution, besides tens 
of thousands benefited in other schools assisted by 
its funds. Added to this, more than 64,000 Bibles, 
85,000 Testaments, 100,000 smaller portions of the 
Holy Scriptures in various languages, and 29,000,000 
of religious tracts, have been issued and distributed 
through its agency. Upon the support of the 
orphans, in procuring the admission of whom no 
favoritism, it is said, whatever, can possibly pre- 
vail, there has been expended from the commence- 
ment an almost fabuloussum. The erection of five 
orphan houses alone has cost £115,000. The ex- 
penses of the houses during the pust year, have 
been £22,660; and it is thought they will be 
still greater next year. While living his prac- 
tical “‘ Life of Trust’? Mtiller has firmly main- 
tained his originai principle of never contract- 
ing debt and of acting “ according to God’s 
mind by first obtaining the needed means.’ The 
Editor of the Bristol Post says: “In glancing 
through the considerable portion of the pamphlet 
from which a knowledge is*to be derived of the 
mode in which the funds are supplied to Mr. 
Miiller’s hand, we find the help comes in almost 
every variety of amount from all parts of the 
world ; it is given sometimes in cash and sometimes 





in kind ; and it is to a very large extent, indeed, 
sent in anonymously. Among the heaviest sums 
received during the year, wenotea legacy of £5,000, 
with £196 13s. 4d. added as interest, from the late J. 
A.; alegacy of £1,000 from W. R., who, Mr. Miiller 
tells us, was so completea stranger to him through 
life that he bad not even heard his name; a dona- 
tion of £500 from ‘ A Christian Gentleman ;’ one of 
£700 (£500 of it for the Spanish Mission) from a 
donor not specified ; £300 from‘ A Christian Noble 
Lady ;’ £400 from an unnamed person living at 
a considerable distance ; £500 from a manufacturer ; 
£350 from ‘near London;’ £500 ‘from a consider- 
able distance ;” the sum of £70) in Turkish Bonds 
and 10 shares in the Italian Irrigation Canal Com- 
pany, by some one not specified. Anonymously and 
Somersetshire, fifteen £20 Honduras Government 
Railway Bonds. There are several sums of £250 and 
£200, many of £100, and others ranging down to the 
offering of 2s. 6d. by ‘ A Former Orphan’ and a like 
sum by ‘A Very Poor Woman.’ ” 





Hieronymus, Abbot of Schaba in Bessarabia, 
has lately appeared in Munich in order that he may 
learn from Herr Von DwUllinger the extent and 
meaning of the Alt Catholic revolt. The Abbot is 
described as a man of great intelligence, and of 
rare spiritual integrity, and the Munich reformers 
regard his visit as foreshadowing joint-action on 
the part of the East with the West. Regarding the 
important question of successio episcopalis, the 
opponents of “* Papalism’”’ have also found mental 
relief in the fact that the Dutch Jansenists have 
proffered their help. They have still the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, and the Bishops of Harlem and 
Deventer, all of whom are represented as ready to 
cobperate with the Alt Catholics. It is furtber in- 
timated that the High Church party of England is 
not disinclined to aid the movement when the 
proper hour arrives. The Munich meeting has 
been fixed for the 24th and 26th inst. It is gen- 
erally believed that the projects of reform originally 
drafted by Father Aléis Antou, and accepted first 
at Linz and next at Heidelberg, will constitute the 
platform of the forthcoming representative assem- 
blage. The points of the Anton programme have 
already been reported partially by telegraph. We 
now subjoin them in their original form: 


1. Each community shall have the right to choose its 
own priest; and priests are no longer to be named by the 
bishops. 

2. Priests must be sufficiently paid by the community to 
enable them to live respectably. 

3. Compulsory celibacy must cease. Priests shall be al- 
lowed to marry, as in the early times of Christianity. 

4. Tne Chapters shall be dissolved. 

5. Masses and the service of the Church must be spoken 
and read in German, or in the common language of the 
province. 

6. There shall be no separate payments for masses at bur- 
ials, baptisms, &c. The pricst’s salary shall be sufficient to 
enable him to live without charging additional fees. 

7. Inequalities between the burials of rich and of poor 
must cease. There shall be no pomp or extra ceremony. 
One priest only shall officiate on such occasions. 

8. Auricular confession must cease. 

9. Pilgrimages, processions, and begging missions must 
cease. 

10. The worship of pictures, statues, and images must 
cease. 

11. The traffic in relics must be discontinued, and be pro- 
ceeded against by the State. 

The actual German form of the eleventh article is 
couched in much stronger terms, the expression 
used being not the “traffic in relics,’’ but ‘the relic 
swindle”’ (reliquien schwindel). 


A reform movement within the German Protes- 
tant Church has been initiated, with the object of 
sundering the relations betwee Church and State 
which have existed for the past three and a half 
certuries. How far the agitation has a serious popu- 
lar basis, we cannot as yet determine; but as it is 
assuming the form of public petitions, definite light 
is likely to be thrown upon it. Inthe Kreuz Zei- 
tung a writer, who is described as “‘an eminent 
Protestant theologian,’’ comes to the aid of the 
petitioners. He declares that the example of France 
has shown that “ civilization, industry, intelligence, 
and wealth do not suffice to preserve a uation from 
moral and political corruption without the help of 
the Church,” and that Frederick William IV., 
knowing this, conceived the idea ‘‘of separating 
the spiritual from the temporal power, and trans- 
ferring the former to the bishops as the guardians 
and expounders of the faith.” The German Sov- 
ereigns ‘derive their right of supremacy in mat- 
ters of faith from the resolutions of the Diet of 
Spires in 1526, and from the religious treaty of 
peace signed at Augsburg in 1555: both of these 
covenants, however, were only intended to be 
provisional pending the establishment of a per- 
manent religious agreement at a general meeting of 
the Chureh. The Protestant theologians, therefore 
only recognize a protective but not a supreme 
power over the Church in the Sovereigns of Ger- 
many.” Luther and other reformers are quoted to 
substantiate this statement. The period of transi- 
tion should now come to an end. As the most effect- 
ive means of doing this, the writer proposes that 
the German Emperor and the other German Soy- 
ereigns should first transfer the spiritual power to 
the bishops and archbishops under a single primate, 
who would be assisted by a council. The German 
Governments would then appoint their delegates 
for drawing up a programme of church adminis- 
tration; conferences of priests and teachers would 
state their opinion of this programme in writing; a 
eommission of theologians would peruse these 
opinions and adopt them or not as they might 
think fit; and a committee appointed by this com- 
mission might submit the final draft of the project 
for the Emperor’s sanction. While Kaiser William 
and the Princes of the German Confederation are 
called upon to consider the propriety of this im- 
mense change, the Swiss Pastoral Society, numbering 
two hundred Protestant ministers, have been dis- 
cussing the same question in reference to Switzer- 
land, at their meeting at Schaffhausen. Dr. Finster, 
an eloquent divine of the Swiss Church, was the lead- 





ing speaker, and his radical suggestions of a Na- 
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tional Church, free from State control, are reported 
as havivg beeu generally accepted, though without 
formal vote. 





The doubt originally cast upon the cable dis- 
patch from Rome to the effect that a deputation 
had besought Pius LX. to accept a golden chair and 
the title of “the great,” now disappears under the 
confirmatory evidence of the last mails. The prof- 
fer was positively made, and the Pope, in reply, 
suggested that the subscriptions for a cathedra of 
gold might more properly be used “ for the ransom 
of young clerks, obliged by a dark and unheard of 
law, to assume military services.” ‘The clergy,’’ he 
added, “is the golden chair which sustains the 
Church.” Relative to the attribute of “ the great,” 
his Holiness remarks that, ‘‘a sentence of the Divine 
Redeemer comes also into my [his] mind. Having 
assumed human nature, He was traversing various 
countries of Judea, when some one admiring His 
Divine virtues called Him. ‘Good Master!’ But 
Jesus quickly replied, ‘Why caliest thou me good? 
God only is good.’ If therefore Jesus Christ, con- 
sidering Himself as a man, declared that God only 
is good, much more His unworthy vicar must say 
that God only is great—great by the favors He 
grants to this same vicar, great by the support 
which He grants to His Church, great by the iu- 
finite patience which He displays toward His 
enemies, great by the rewards which He prepares 
for all those who abandon the ways of sin to apply 
themselves to the exercise of penitence, great by 
the rigors of justice which he will use to punish the 
incredulous and all the obstinate enemies of His 
Church.” The letter closes, however, with this 
significant remark. “It is true that this title was 
given to three great Pontiffs; but this happened 
after their death, the judgment of men being then 
more clear and tranquil.” 


Father Gavazzi recently delivered a lecture at 
Dublin in which the progress of Protestantism in 
Rome received particular attention. The first ad- 
vance of the anti-Catholic movement in the Papal 
States was after the downfall of the first French em- 
pire. Protestants were then permitted to practice 
their own worship outside of the city gates. Two 
English churches, two Scottish churches, and an 
American church, are still outside of Rome proper, 
and their edifices, says Gavazzi, resemble ‘‘ old rough 
barns.’’ The Bible at that time was forbidden, and 
the Father in his discourse spoke of the frequent 
trials resulting from tourists carrying the sacred 
volume with them for private use. The change 
wrought by the loss of the temporal power is thus 
depicted in the lecture: ‘Now the Bible is a free book 
in Rome. We have eight colporteurs selling it 
without difficulty everywhere. (Applause.) They 
sell it yublicly in the market-squares every- 
where, and several thousand copies are already in 
circulation amongst the Romans. (Loud applause.) 
There is another great fact—namely, that an English 
lady has sold two thousand copies of the New Testa- 
ment in a quarter exclusively occupied by Jews. 
(Hear.) That isa great triumph. (Applause.) More 
than that, I can point out to you astanding triumph 
which defies all the impotent rage of the Pope. Do 
not forget that the Bible was in Rome the forbidden 
book. Now, when you enter Rome, and pass that 
great and beautiful square called the Corso, which 
is the largest in the city, the first thing you meet is 
a beautiful shop, neatly fitted up, with a large in- 
scription in gold.n letters, ‘General Depot of the 
London Bible Society.’ (Enthusiastic cheers). That 
is somethiug. The Bible, once forbidden in Rome, 
is now sold in a large and beautiful depot, in the 
largest street, in immeuse variety, in all languages. 
(Applause.) That is something new and extraordi- 
nary for Rome. (Hear, hear.) But there is a cul- 
minating point in the transaction. That shop faces 
the Vatican, which stands on the other side. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) Even without an opera-glass the 
Pope can see the General Depot of the London Bible 
Society. (Loud laughter.) Of Protestant churches 
we are told that there are now in Rome five regu- 
lar congregations—two of the Free Church, of which 
Father Gavazzi is an evangelist; one of the 
Waldensians, and one of the Baptists. Throughout 
Italy there are also one hundred congregations, with 
ten thousand communicants and three hundred 
thousand catechumens.” 








News of the Week. 


HOME. 


AMMANY affairs have certainly been the en- 
grossing subject of public interest during the 

past seven days. The meeting of Monday week, 
whose superficial aspect had been that of mere 
speech-making against the Ring, proves to have had 
a much more definite purpose, namely, the au thori- 
tative election of the Executive Committee of 
Seventy. This Committee demonstrated its ear 
nestness by holding a session on the succeeding 
Tuesday, at which a majority presented itself, al- 
though the time fixed for assembling was the busiest 
hour in the whole mercantile day. Hon. Henry G. 
Stebbins was made permanent Chairman, and much 
preliminary work accomplished. On Thursday 
another session was held, at which, with some rea- 
son, it was decided that future meetings should be 
with closed doors. As an immediate result of this 
representative combination of citizens and tax- 
payers, a suit has been brought by Hon. John Foley 
asking for an injunction against Tweed, Connolly, 
and others, restraining them from collecting the 
taxes, from issuing any more bonds of the city or 
country, and from transferring any more real estate. 
The motion for an injunction was to have been 
made on Wednesday morning in the Supreme 
Court Chambers, before Judge George C. Barnard. 
Unfortunately, however, that eminent judicial 
officer was stricken with a painful disease on the 
day selected, and the doors of the court-room were 
summarily closed. On Thursday, however, the sky 








brightened, the sudden malady no longer vexed the 
minister of justice, and after a powerful and sa- 
gacious pleaon the part of the peop’e by ex-Judge 
Barrett, a temporary injunction was granted, and 
an order to show cause why the injunction should 
not be made permavent was issued by the Court, 
returnable on Monday, the 11th inst., at 10 A.M. 


The news of Judge Barnard’s injunction rapidly 
spread throughout the city, causing an unprece- 
dented excitement. The popular ferment was fur- 
ther stimulated by a variety of rumors, none of 
them absolutely authenticated, but all of them of a 
nature so significant as to carry with them a strong 
flavor of truth. It was said that Peter B. Sweeny 
had openly declared that the City Hall Rivg men had 
a fuveral to attend, at which they must be their own 
mourners, and that he had given effect to this de- 
claration by advising Tweed and Connolly to imme- 
diately resign. In evidence of the credibility of this 
story it was noted that the name of Sweevey did not 
appear in the Foley indictment, and was carefully 
avoided by all the speakers at the Monday mass 
meeting. Further confirmation was thought to be 
found in the attitude of the N. Y. Herald, over 
whose editorial columns Mayor Hall is supposed to 
have some mysterious influence. That journal, af- 
ter a prolonged silence, now came to the frontina 
leader in which the Mayor of New York was advised 
to summarily decapitate both the Comptroller and 
the Superintendent of Public Works. This was sup- 
posed to indicate a coalition between Messrs. Sweeny 
and Hall. Meanwh.le a Sun reporter claimed to 
have interviewed Mr. Tweed, and reported that 
prominent municipal statesman as saying that if it 
were not that he had a wife and children, the pub- 
lisher of the N. Y. Times “* wouldn’t be alive now. 
But you see when a man has a wife and children he 
can’t do such a thing, (clenching his fist), I would 
have kiitled him.’’ Another statement which, unlike 
the former, has been both denied and reasserted, in- 
formed the eager public that the wife of the Comp- 
troller last Wednesday transferred half amillion inU 
8. bonds to her son-in-law, that she holds in herown 
name four million of registered, and three and a half 
million of unregistered national securities, making a 
total, prior to Wednesday, of eight million dollars. 
As if these stories were not enough to set the New 
York mind in a whirl, Congressman Rosevelt de- 
clared in the last number of the Citizen that the 
municipal debt instead of being, as supposed, one 
hundred and twenty-five is actually two hundred 
millions of dollars! 


On Monday, of this week, the officers of the mu- 
nicipal government appeared before Judge Barnard 
to answer in the now famous injunction case. The 
intensity of public feeling was shown by thecrowds 
in attendance, who filled Supreme Court Chambers 
nigh to suffocation. So dense, indeed, was the 
throng that the court was pleased to adjourn very 
early in the morning to the more airy and spacious 
Oyer and Terminer room. Mr. Beach appeared for 
the Comptroller, and Messrs. Brown, Hall, and Van- 
derpoel for the Mayor, each presenting affidayits of 
enormous length, setting forth their complete and 
individual innocence of ali charges of malfeasance 
or fraud. Mr. Tweed, through his representative, 
sought for more time, in which to prepare his affida- 
vit, and was finally allowed to report next Monday. 
The case is likely to continue through the present 
week.—Outside the court-room fresh fuel was added 
to the popular agitation by a rumor that the bills 
and vouchers for 1869 and 1870, contained in the 
County Auditor’s Bureau had been abstracted from 
the Court House during the previous Sunday after- 
noon. This rumor was soon found to be true, and 
it was noted as significant that the disappearance of 
the vouchers had occurred at the very moment that 
they were called for by the Committee of citizens, 
acting with the Board of Aldermen. As we goto 
press a letter of Mayor Hall to Comptroller Connol- 
ly comes to us, in which the former calls upon the 
latter to resign, the alleged ground for the request 
being the mystery surrounding the abstraction of 
the vouchers. This document is universally regard- 
ed as evidence of the disintegration of the Ring. 


California election returns show a decided Re- 
publican triumph. Newton Booth becomes Govy- 
ernor by a majority vote of about six thousand five 
hundred. Coughlan, Republican candidate for 
Congress, carried the first, and Sargent, of the 
saine party, swept the second district, which had 
previously been Democratic. The third district is 
also believed to have gone Republican. The Legisla- 
ture is also Republican, which definitely and fatally 
settles the chances of Senator Cole. At the municipal 
election of San Francisco the straight Democratic 
ticket was seriously broken into by a tax-payers’ 
and citizens’ combination which elected all its 
nominees, excepting the Recorder and one super- 
visor.—Wyoming Territory, which voted on the 
same day with California, is the subject of some 
highly indefinite telegraphic reporting. We are 
told that “one branch of the Legislature which was 
largely Democratic last year,” is now Republican, 
and that in Laramie County the Democrats havea 
heavy mujority, and that one-sixth of the voting 
was done by women. But whether there be a 
logical nexus in these two statements, the tele- 
graphic operator fails to advise us. On the 11th inst. 
the Republican ticket prevailed in Maine, Sidney 
Perham being elected Governor by a majority of 
six or seven thousand. The general complexion of 
the Legislature remains as last year, but there are 
many individual changes, and the Democrats and 
Republicans each report gains in unexpected quar- 
ters. 

The Massachusetts Coroners’ Jury, which has 
been investigating the Revere disaster, completed 
their work at one o’clock last Sunday morning, 
with a verdict that is briefly this. The conductor 
of the Beverly train—in whose rear car the slaugh- 
ter took place—is directly responsible for not giving 
warning to the express train behind him. The 
engineer of the Pullman train is equally at fault 





for not keeping a wide-awake watch for the Beverly 





rear lights. Next in fault is the Boston depot 
master who had not been sufficiently explicit in 
conveying the instructions of the Superintendent of 
theroad to the engineer of the Puilman express. 
Finally the President and directors of the Eastern 
R. R. Co. are made responsible, * toa great extent,” 
for the loss of life, in that trains were not run on 
time, the rolling stock was inadequate, the cars 
were without improved appliances for checking 
speed, and no provisions in the way of 
sidings had been made on the Saugus branch. 
As an indictment may justly be anticipated 
from this verdict, the very natural question sug- 
gests itself as to whether this division of respon- 
sibility among so many employés and officers may 
not weaken the ends of justice. The excessive dis- 
tributive activity of the Essex County mind is not 
only shown by the findings of the jury, but also by 
the contemporaneous action of the Swampscott 
meeting, which some way connected the Revere 
¢atastrophe with the fact that the employés at the 
Bosion Station have no official badges, teat no rail- 
ings or gates are used at that station, that kerosene 
aod other inflammable liquids are employed for 
lighting the cars, and that the outgoing railway 
carriages are not duly placarded as to their destina- 
tion. These charges are certainly true; whether 
they help to concentrate public indignation upon 
the terrible and avoidable slaughter at Revere, is 
another matter. 

The locomotive, as an instrument of man- 
slaughter, has been not altogether harmless the 
past week. On the 6th inst. a collision occurred on 
the New Jersey Central, at Belvidere, killing three 
men and wounding an equal number. The next 
day, on the Louisville and Nashville R.R., at Ran- 
dulph Station, a train in the rear attempted to pass 
avotber on the same track, and not only failed of 
success, but also occasioned the death of three pas- 
seugers and seriously wounded six others. On the 
10th inst. an excursion train on the St. Louis and 
Vaidalia R.R. ran into a wagon containing a picnic 
party, at a point where the Collinsville plank road 
crosses the track a little out of East. Louis. Three 
were killed, three mortally wounded, five severely 
injured. In case One, the fault is ascribed to a 
sleepy brakeman and a careless conductor. In case 


‘ Two, the fault is divided between the engineer of 


the rear train, and the inefficient working of the 
brakes. In case Three, the bell of the engine was 
rung, and the whistle sounded, but none of the pic- 
nic party heard any signal. 


—— 
FOREIGN. 


HE Gladstone Government has met with a re- 
verse in Kast Surrey, an English county con- 
stituency that had heretofore held by the Liberal 
cause without change for a period of twenty-four 
years. The object of the election was to choose a 
successor to Mr. Charles Buxton. At the close of 
the polls, the vote stood, for the Tory candidate, 
¢,889 ; for the Liberal, 2,770. These figures exhibit a 
Conservative gain of 300, and a Liberal falling off 
of 1,300. As usual the London journals are filled 
witi: theories regarding the change of East Surrey 
opinion, and the fault is thrown upon Mr. Lowe’s 
Budget, Gladstone’s Catholic leanings, the mishaps 
of the Navy, poor local organization and a dozen 
other causes. The idea of sending down a keen and 
wide awake reporter to interview the voters and to 
get definite testimony upon the whole matter seems 
to bave uever occurred even to so popular a paper 
as the London Telegraph. Perhaps the real reason 
of the defection is that suggested by The English 
Independent, viz: oppositicn to Mr. Bruce’s 
Licensing Bill. The Tory candidate was a brewer, 
and the public-house interest, as powerful a politi- 
cal instrument throughout England as the corner- 
grocery clique is in New York city, was unani- 
mously against the Liberal candidature. 
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PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 


were as follows: 

Barley. bush... 10,500 ' Cotton. baleg.. 3,732 | Peas. bush..... 
Beans. bbis.... 73 | Cut-meats. pks..._ 969 | Pork. pks..... 

do  bags.... —!| 8. bbls. .. 5,361 | Resin. bbis..... 

Beet. pkg 9| Flour, bbls. ... 92,413 | Rye. busn 

Butter. pkgs .. 18,376) 803 ; Sides, Leather, 73.605 
Cheese. pks.... 41,053! Lard, kegs 25 | Tobacco.hhas.. 1,485 
Corn, busn... + 669,302 pk: } do. pks..&e.. 4,754 
Corn Meal. bbls..1,732 646 
Corn Meal. bags 735} Uats, bush.....459,466| Wheat.bush 1,286,944 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Sept. 9th, were as fol- 
lows: 


150 
564 
7,684 


Grain, etc. 


White West..¥# bush. ...$1.58@1.70 | Corn. # bush 
R.& A. do. * bush....1.50@1.62 | Rye. ® bush 
White Genesee, # bu.. 1.60@1.67 | Oats. @ busn 
Spring, No.1, # bush.. 1.48@1.48 | Barley, mait # busn....1.30@1.40 


Fieur and Meal. 


State Extra. ¥ bb! .....6.00@6.85 | Southern 
State Medium. #bbi....—@ 

Western Extra. # bb!..5.90@6.30 | Rye 
Western medium #bbi..4.90@5.50 
Extra Genesee, # bbi...6.25@8.25 


Extra. # bb) .86.85@9,.75 
0. mea. % bb1....5.50@6 85 
Flour. inf, to ex....4.10@5.20 
Corn-Meal, inf to ex....3.30@4,10 


Provisions. 
. $13.50 | Beef. India Mess. ® tc..$18@22.00 
Prime do ° 10,50 | Shoulders. # D 
|) 6@7% | Hams. ¥ > 

Beet. ex. Mess. # bb)...€11@14,50 | Bacon, # DB 14@8 
Beef, plain Mess, # bbi..$8@11.00 ; Lara, choice, # B....... 8K @UK 
Butter. 

1 Western medium. # B.....18@23 


Pork. 


State Extra, ¥ B...... 
State Medium..... 
Western Ex., # B 


Cheese. 


Factories. Ex..........+ «--9@10% | Farm Dairies. Ex 
Factories, Med ¥@10 | Western... 


cencgtiinenpinas 
LIVE 8TOOK. 
NEW YORE, Sept. 11th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 


Prime Bullocks... 
Medium , 


id 4a googes 
Mlich Cows... "510 | 2e. 
ea TNC ..+ aecceceeees wine. 
oo "median... 108) Ge 


‘mearam.... hin 
Bo ccccccce coqsese 
medi 





Scientific and Sanitary. 





NATURAL SELECTION AND MAN. 


HE two essays of Mr. Alfred R. Wallace on 
this subject.are republished by Chatfield & Co., 
of New Haven, in the University Series of tracts. 
Mr. Wallace is as frank in discrediting Natural 
Selection as a cause in accour;ting for man’s exist- 
ence, as he is enthusiastic in applying it to ether 
parts of creation. He emphas'Zes his belief in Natu- 
ral Selection, and seems to accept with no hesitation 
the codrdinate theory of “ cori-elated growth,” which 
indeed he must, for, slender as is its claim to be 
called a legitimate offspring; of science, it is abzo- 
lutely essential to the former theory in helping it 
over rough places. Whenever the former goes lame 
the latter jumps in to the rescue, and between the 
two, one hus never a chance for an objection but 
what shall be instantly, silenced. It is very con- 
venient to have a two-bladed instrument, like a 
pair of shears, with which to cut out any desfred 
device and proclaim it, in the name of science, as 
the true pattern of evolution and its mysterious 
history. But a line must be drawn somewhere, and 
Mr. Wallace chooses to draw it at man, as well he 
may. He holds that man may have been obedient 
to the common law of Natural Selection and cor- 
related growth, but that beyond a certain point 
some unknown cause came in, and the body ceased 
to pass through progressive changes as in otber 
animals. According to Natural Selection, no char- 
acteristic ought to prevail which is not immediately 
useful to the creature’s life, still less could anything 
injnrious prevail; and Mr. Darwin has admitted 
that one such case fully proved would be fatal to 
his theory. Such cases would prove some other 
power at work in the problem, and if modifications 
are found, which at the time of their production 
wore useless or injurious, but afterward came to 
be bighly advantageous, we should see in them the 
evidence of the action of mind which Mr. Wallace 
very wisely, and with a very different spirit from 
that which prevails in many quarters, says opens an 
inquiry as thoroughly ecientific and legitimate as 
any other. In asurvey of man he finds the brain is 
developed to a size, even in savages, far beyond that 
of any of the ape tribe, admitting of a possibility 
of intellectual development far beyond any pres- 
ent need or usefulness of tribes whose style of liv- 
ing is scarcely above that of brutes. The savage has 
in an undeveloped state faculties which he has no 
occasion to use. The variation from the hairy hide 
of animals to the naked skin and back of man is 
something positively injurious. Savages of the 
lowest type all recognize the necessity of some 
covering for the back from wet as the weakest 
part, even when they cover nothing else. And 
wherever hair is found to grow in superabundance 
the back is always bare. Mr. Wallace holds it ab- 
solutely certain that hairless-backed man could 
never have developed from a hairy-backed an- 
cestor by natural selection. So the hands and voice 
of man, and greater than these, mental and moral 
faculties, are entirely outside of the theory, and 
must be explained by some other cause unknown. 
A multitude of characteristics in man can be thus 
shown to be originally useless or positively injurious 
which are plainly necessary for the full after de. 
velopment of human nature. The inference which 
he draws is, that *‘ a superior intelligence has guided 
the development of man in a definite direction, and. 
for a special purpose, just as man guides the de- 
velopment of many animal and vegetable forms.” 
It is but ashort step from sucha thoroughly philo- 
sophical view as this, to the position taken by any 
intelligent Christian, that a superior intelligence has 
guided all things from the beginning, no matter 
through how many intervening second causes and 
administrations of laws, toward special ends ané 
objects. The resolution of all supposed difficulties 
between natural science and religion lies in the 
recognition of a superior mind-power over ali evolu- 
tions, which science may see plain enough if it will 
only open its eyes. 
COMPARATIVE CRANIOLOGY. 
‘'N summing up the facts regarding the site of 
the human brain, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace makes 
the following statements: The average capacity in 
the Teutonic family is 94 cubicinches ; of the Esqui- 
maux, 91; some of this family have been observed 


400 | as large as 113 inches, or nearly equal to the largest. 


known; of the Negroes, 85 inches; of Australians, 82; 
Bushmen, 77. The remains of pre-historic man do 
not indicate any material inferiority of size. The 
skull from the lake dwellings at Meilen corresponds 
exactly to that of a Swiss youth of the pregent day. 
The Neauderthal skull had a larger circumference 


go | than the average, and a capacity e-timated not 


less than 75 cubic inches. The Eugis skull, which 
is perhaps the oldest known, mig‘ot well have be- 
longed to a philosopher, according to Huxley 
Whenever an adult European has less than sixty- 
five cubic inches of brain, he is invariably idiotic. 
The orang-utan is quite as bulky as a small-sized 
man, but hasa brain of only 28 inches, while the 
gorilla, which is considerably above the average 
size of man, has 30 itches; the largest specimen 
ever known was 34)¢ eubicinches. The proportions 
of average sizes may be put in the following fig- 
ures: Apes, 10; savages, 26; civilized man, 82, in- 
dicating a mueh wider space between the ape and 


the savage than between the savage and civilized 
man. 


—It is not many years since we were constantly 
told that anima] life was impossible at the depths 
of the ocean. This was an illustration of a prior 
reasoning, and the main premise was that life must 
be out of the question under so great a pressure of 
the water. Wenow know that lifeaboundsat the bot- 
tom of the sea, and that the most delicate shells are 


not crushed. Such contradictions, which are con- 
tinually occurring, of theory by fact shqw us how 
ex ngly uncertain are the deduetions of human 
reason when attempting tosolvein advance the mys- 
teries of nature. Much of modern theory is simply 
telling how men would have made things if they 
had been Creators, or how they ought to have been 
made. The history of science, however, is but a 
long illustration of the old-time truth’ that our 





ways are not God’s ways. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE COMING FARMER. 


NCE in a while we wax indignant over the 
supercilious way in which some merchant, or 
broker, or professional man refers to the agricul- 
tural classes. and outr only satisfaction is in reflect- 
ing how little they know what they are talking 
about. Happily tirxese occasions for righteous 
wrath are becomimg less frequent as the world 
grows wiser, and as f armers become more fitted to 
command respect. £ very one who has changed his 
calling in the course o" his life, has been surprised at 
the amount of detail »which has to be learned in re- 
gaurd to any new business. The farmer's work is, 
perhaps, more akin to the mauufacturing business 
than to any other, indwed the farmer represents a 
manufacturing interest, in comparison with which 
all other manufactories cambined are insignificant, 
for were it not for the fnaits of his labor, every 
factory in the land woubd have to stop its ma- 
chinery, and that at once. “Che manufacturers, as a 
rule, make but one article, while farmers, as a 
class, make a score. The tests necessary in ascer- 
taining the practical utility of a new machine are 
simple and easy whe): compared with the patient 
experiments which a. farmer must pursue before he 
can know with certainty bow, under the given 
conditions, he can secure the best crops, or how he 
can best cover the ri}os of his cattle with beef, and 
the backs of his shasp with wowl. The rule which 
serves to make good butter and cheese in one place 
may not do so well in another, and surely if any 
one ought to watch the market closely, it is the 
farmer, Among the sciences and trades of which 
he must at least have some knowledge, are veteri- 
nary-surgery, animal and vegetable physiology, 
carpentry, blacksmithing, saddlery, and mason 
work, with a hundred others, which we have no 
space to enumerate. What other branch of business 
gives an opportunity for so complete a develop- 
ment of the faculties as this ? It may be said with 
truth that farmers are, in maoy respects, behind the 
age, but they are fast catching up with it, and in 
comparing them, asa class, with their mercantile 
brethren, the multiplicity of things whereof they 
are obliged to know something should be taken into 
consideration. It is, perhaps, safe to assume that 
when a city merchant knows well a dozen details 
connected with his trade, a fassmer knows a score 
connected with his. Whether he knows how to 
cultivate a crop of corn as well as the merchant 
knows how to drum up custoiners, is a question 
which we have no means of deciding with our pres- 
ent knowledge of casuistry. We are inclined to think 
that the farmer of the period is more a jack of all 
trades than his coming brother will be. The tend- 
ency to division of labor, (as for instance in the 
establishment of butter and cheese factories), the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, and the 
progress of science in general all tend to relieve 
him of those details which keep him, in some re- 
spects, behind those of his fellow-citizens, whose 
duties are less complicated. He may, however, 
have the satisfaction of knowing that should his 
labors cease, every partof the social machine would 
‘break down, only to start again when agricultural 
operations were resumed. His vote, too, might 
easily control every election in the broad land, and 
we trust especially in the Empire State this fact 
will be duly borne in mind throughout the rural 
districts during the coming campaign. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE FACTORIES. 


EARTH AND HOME gives the following 
statistics as to the number of factories in 
New York and in the other States: 











NEW YORK. 
— ue 
Oneida County has.........-.---.--.. 9 ‘ 
Jefferson County has................. 7 25,000 
Herkimer Ccunty has................ 70 25,000 
Madison County has................. 66 000 
Oswego County has........ - ee a 15,000 
Erie County has..... ....-...----5-+- 54 : 000 
Cen  Saaiaae birat faa > ~—— 
Orange County has.............----++ v 
Gunet commas... aS ae -. 440 110,000 
ME icasss30s06 aa U4 249,000 


In the other States they are distributed as fol- 


apes: Factories. Cows. 
500 


Re OM... cncdascdencdopacnscedceete 80 
I TN nec c ccc sce cecedocacpersee 50 
WwW Se VET a eee er ers) ter 34 250 
Wermont has......... 2.26202 02s ensee 5-4 400 
Massachusetts has.... .......--.----- 26 250 
oy WR tree 2 400 
Pennsylvania has........-....------- 14 200 
MET UI ccc ok scncepegecsctecses 25 
CMMMBOD.. 2. eee eee eee teens wu 
MT Mii cndisdt> «s0< anne yesante 317 
Vecera BLES AND Frouits.—One of the ever re- 


tions met with in looking over our cor- 
‘a: ‘What articles of food may proper- 
vegetables, and what fruits?” There 
a, fining whata fruit is according to 
sag? _ ~it is a ripened pistil with what- 
= eho. verma:. ently attached to it, whether 
pulpy and edible, or not. Strictly speaking, WS sage 
. : -. .gisa pear. But when we 
head is as much a fruit + ~ pig ae TR teas gr so 


come to popular usage it 
its sha‘ll be called vegetable. 
which among the fruits Ble eroercthte vera 


nee suggested that those 
bei’ ts = called fruits, anc those that are used 
cooked or dressed should be callea’ vegetables. This 
very nearly covers the ground, but _ completely. 
In this case the tomato cooked or a8 saiad would be a 
vegetable; but if eaten, as some prefer it, evan 
plain, it then isa fruit. If any onecan suggest a . r 
place to draw the line, we should be giad to hear 
from them.—American Agriculturist. 


Piow Harness.—This should be divested of 
every unnecessary appendage. A horse, like his 
master, does not work easily in hot weather if his 
clothing is cumbersome. A harness that is suited to 
a wagon is not fit for the plow. The plow harness 
should be simply, strong in parts where strength is 
needed,and cheap. The head-stall is simply needed 
to keep the bit in place, and should be made of plain 


curring que 
respondence 1. 
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are needed. Good easy-fitting collars are essential. 
Besides these, only the hames, tugs, and reins are 
requisite. There is no use for belly-bands, saddles or 
cruppers. We prefer short tugs with chains. Rings 
in the hames will support the reins sufficiently. This 
is the style of harness used on the street-car horses 
of this city, and it is well-adapted to the plow. If 
some manufacturer would put in market a plain 
harness of this description, made of good material, 
manufacture on a large scale, and sell at a reasona- 
ble profit, he might reap a fortune.—Exchange. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Decoration oF Putprts.—I believe, 
in the first place, that pulpits ought never to 
be highly decorated ; the speaker is apt to look mean 
or diminutive if the pulpit is either on a very large 
scale or covered with splendid ornament; and if the 
interest of the sermon should flag, the mind is in- 
stantly tempted to wander. Ihave observed that in 
almost all cathedrals where the pulpits are peculiar- 
ly magnificent, sermons are not often preached from 
them; but rather, and especially for any important 
purpose, from some temporary erection in other 
parts ot the building; and though this may be often 
done because the architect has consulted the effect 
upon the eye more than the convenience of the ear, 
in the placing of his larger pulpit, I think it also 
proceeds in some measure from a natural dislike in 
the preacher to match himself with the magnificence 
of the rostrum, lest the sermon should not be thought 
worthy of the place. Yet this will rather hold of 
the colossal sculptures and pyramids of fantastic 
tracery which encumber the pulpits of Flemish and 
German churches, than of the delicate mesaics and 
ivory-like carving of the Romanesque basilicas, for 
when the form is kept simple, much loveliness of 
color and costliness of work may be introduced, and 
yet the speaker not be thrown into the shade by 
them. But, in the second place, whatever o:na- 
ments we admit ought clearly to be of a chaste, 
grave, and noble kind; and what furniture we em- 
ploy, evidently more for the honoring of God’s work, 
than for the ease of the preacher.—John Ruskin. 


Peart Divina.—There are few positions in life 
in which perfect integrity is more requisite than in 
that of a pearl diver. 1t must be a sore temptation 
to any man not working on his own account, and in 
whom good principles have not been properly in- 
stilled, to leave at the bottom of the water any 
promising oysters he may find until he has an op- 
portunity of a private dive for his personal benefit. 
This temptution seems to have been too strong for 
the resistance of the native divers at the Tinnevelly 
Pearl Fishery. Captain Richardson has, says the 
Madras Gazette, lately made an inspection of the 
pearl banks off Tuticorin, and found that the oys- 
ters have not improved to any appreciable extent. 
It appears that in some places the divers brought up 
one oyster at a time, and it is believed there is a 
combination among them. It is proposed to engage 
the services of European divers as the natives have 
proved so very untrustworthy, but surely it would 
not be impossible to organize a sub-marine police 
force; a few detectives concealed in coral reefs or 
disguised as sharks would soon put an end to this 
subaqueous dishonesty. 


Home CHEERFULNESS.—Many a child goes 
astray, not because there is a want of prayer or vir- 
tue at home, but simply because home lacks sun- 
shine. A child needs smiles as much as flowersneed 
sunbeams. Children look little beyond the present 
moment. If a thing displeases, they are prone to 
avoid it. If home is a place where faces-are sour 
and words harsh, and fault-finding is ever in the as- 
cendant, they will spend as many hours as possible 
elsewhere. Let every father and mother, then, try 
tobe happy. Let them look happy.} Let them talk 
to their children, especially to the little ones, in such 
a way as to make them happy. 


A GuNN DiscHARGED.—An old lady living just 
outside of Sandy Hook was somewhat surprised a 
few days since, on going to her kitchen, to find it in 
possession of one of those ornaments of society, a 
professional “‘tramp.’’ He accosted her with *‘Good 
morning, granny! You don’t know whol am, nor 
what I wani, nor where lam going.” ‘ Yes, I do,” 
replied the old lady, after taking a good look at him 
over her specs, “you are old Bill Gunn; you are 
half-cocked; you want to beg cider, and you are 
going to the devil. And now get off my premises.” 
Saying which, she charged upon him with an old- 
fashioned fire-shovel. She says if a Gunn never went 
off ‘‘ half-cocked ’’ before, that one did. - 


—Spectacles, according to Once a Week, are not 
such a recent invention as might be thought. Al- 
though they did not come into use in Europe until 
the year 1300, they are, it is stated, of unfathomable 
antiquity in China, being made, it is true, not of 
glass, but of rock crystal. The Esquimaux also, al- 
though ignorant of the manufacture of glassor even 
of pottery, and, therefore, not able to construct a 
lens, have devised an instrument of wood and bone, 
with a narrow slit, which assists the visual powers 
of the eyes. 


—A few weeks since the Rev. Dr. M——, pastor 
of the High Church Baptist congregation in one of 
the thriving cities of New Jersey, received the fol- 
lowing note: ‘‘Dear Doctor—You would greatly 
oblige one of your parishioners if, at an early day, 
you would preach on Ecclesiastes iii, last clause of 
the third verse—‘ A time to dance.’”’ On the fol- 
lowing Sabbath evening the Doctor created quite a 
sensation in his congregation by reading the note, 
and adding: ‘‘ When I shall have become fully satis- 
fied that the important duty of dancing is neglected 
in my congregation, rest assured I will give all need- 
ed admonition on the subject.”’ 


—In a church which is garnished with mullion and gable, 
With altar and reredos, with gargoyle and groin, 
The penitents’ dresses are sealskin and sable, 
The odor of sanctity’s eau-de-Cologne, 
But surely if Lucifer, flying from Hades, 
Could gaze at this crowd, with its paniers and paints, 
He would say, looking round at the lords and the ladies, 
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—An enthusiastic lady, who takes part in the} 
religious exercises in the St. Louis Central police 
station Sunday mornings, told one of the persons 
she found there she was glad to see him sober once, 
as she could see by his looks that he was then so; 
and after she had spent some little time in urging 
him to reform and lead a different life, closed her 
discourse, on being informed that the subject of her 
solicitude was a minister who had been invited to 
assist in the exercises of the day. 


—Caleb Cushing, in The Independent, shows that 
England was only conquered by the United States: 
“It is notable that no true English army ever sur- 
rendered itself to a foreign enemy except in the 
United States, but that twice in the war of the 
Revolution, and once in the second war, an English 
general capitulated on the field of battle, and sur- 
rendered his forces to the arms of the United States, 
There is no parallel to this series of events in all the 
numerous military operations of England, in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, from the time of William the 
Norman to that of Victoria.” 


—An exchange tells a pathetic little story about 
a pigeon which became fastened by a long string 
hanging from its leg to a telegraph-wire. Two or 
three cruel boys wanted to throw stones at it; buta 
kind gentleman, telling them not to hurt the poor 
bird, got a ladder and carefully unwound the string, 
and put the frightened, fluttering little creature 
tenderly in his bosom while he descended. ‘The next 
evening he remarked that it had made a much nicer 
pie than he expected. 


—A poor Scotchman put a crown piece into “the 
plate” in an Edinburgh church, on a late Sunday 
morning, by mistake for a penny, and asked to 
have it back, but was refused. In once, in forever. 
“Aweel, aweel,” grunted he, “I'll get credit for it in 
heaven.” ‘Na, na,” said the doorkeeper; ‘ ye'll 
get credit only for the penny ye meant to gi’.” 


—it is related of the Count de Paris, the Orlean- 
ist candidate for the throne of France, that, while 
walking with his wife on the Boulevards of Paris, a 
dozen hacks in succession were hailed for their use; 
but the drivers, imagining them to be country folk, 
who were wont to haggle, refused to stop, and the 
couple were forced to plod home on foot. 


—A little shaver was told by his mother the oth- 
er evening at the table, that he could not have any 
meat, as it was not good for him, when hesomewhat 
astonished her by quoting a verse from a Sunday- 
school lesson, that **man could not live by bread 
alone,” and added, ‘‘ Now, ma, I don’t think little 
boys can either.’’ The juvenile uad the best of that 
argument. 


—It is called ludicrous for a nurse to send ber 
bill ‘‘for curing your husband tili he died;” yet 
that is the right language, cure meaning care. Cure 
of souls, curate, are from this root. Its change of 
meaning shows that nursing was originally the best 
treatment, and caring for, and curing were one and 
the same thing. 


—A colored barber in Iowa, being subponaed 
to serve as a juror, was, on the usual examination, 
asked, ‘‘ Are you a voter?” aad brought down the 
house by answering, ‘‘ I’se black enough, but not old 
enough.” 


—A Duluth paper says one of the streams run- 
ning into Lake Superior from the North, is called 
“Temperance River,” because it is the only one of 
all the tributaries of the lake that has no bar at its 
mouth. 





Publishers’ Department, 


HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 


As we are unable to detect thieves in the Post- 
Office, and there have been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmissien to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers thatremit- 
tances should always be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. (All 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 


——>__—_——- 
The St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad, 


Having completed its Eastern Section, is now offering for 
sale its First and only Mortgage Bonds for the Western 
Section, extending from Marysville to Fort Kearney, where 
it connects with the Union Pacific, a distance of 170 miles, 
including side-tracks. 

It is, we are assured, the shortest route to the Pacific from 
New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, or any portion 
of the Middle States, and saves two hundred miles of extra 
transportation to the shipper. A million anda half of 
acres of the choicest land has been given to this road 
by the United States to facilitate its construction. 

These Bonds have therefore the security of the track, 
rolling-stock, buildings, and other property of the railroad, 
as well as of this land, which stretches away for twenty 
miles on a side. This is more by tripple than the investor 
would require for his security, and the funds are deposited 
with the Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company of New York. 
The railroad, we are told, has no control over this money, 
except as clearly set forth inthese mortgages, which have 
been closely examined by eminent lawyers, and found satis- 
factory. 

The Bonds run for thirty years, bear eight per cent. in- 
terest in gold,and are either registered or coupon, at the 
wish of the buyer. Interest will be paid either in New 
York, Frankfort, or London, in the currency of the respec- 
tive country. They are free of tax, this with the other 
provisions making them equal to ten per cent. in currency. 

The Bonds of the Eastern Section of the same road, orig- 
inally offered at 97, are now worth 102, and accrued inter- 
est. These are held at the same opening rate, and are be- 
lieved to be equally as valuable as the others. 

The Financial Agents of the Road are TANNER AND CoM- 
PANY, Of No. 11 Wall Street, who have been very successful 
in the negotiation of just such enterprises, and the high 
character of whose house insures the merit of any business 
they may take up. The advertisement, giving full details, 
will be read with interest in another column by those seek- 
ing a secure, and high-paying investment. And we draw 
attention to the fact, that “holders of 5<20’s, and especially 
those who do not desire to be paid off at the Treasury De- 
partment, can now exchange their Governments for these 





Converting U. S. Five-Twenties. 


Messrs, Jay Cooke & Co. have issued the follow 
ing financial eircular relative to the general con- 
ditions of the loan market, aud the exchanging of 
government bonds for railroad securities: 


Office of Jay Cooke & Co. 
New York, September 14, 1871. 

The signal success of the New Five Per Cent. 
Government Loan foreshadows the early funding 
of the entire public debt at a less rate than 6 per 
per cent., and indicates that the average rate of in- 
terest on loanable capital in this country will hence- 
forward be considerahly lower than it has been, the 
tendency being to an equalization of rates between 
America and Europe. 

In view of these facts, the present holders of 
United States Five-Twenties must decide whether 
it is not best to make at once such a change of in- 
vestment as will enable them to realize as profit, or 
add to their capital, the present average premium 
of 14 per cent. on Five-Twenties, while at the same 
time largely increasing their annual income. 

Holders of Five-Twenties of the issues of 1862, 
which, under the recent announcement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, will be paid off in December 
next, have special and immediate reason to consider 
the question of -conversion, unless they wish to re- 
ceive coin for their Five-Twenties, or exchange 
them at par for bonds of the new issue, bearing an 
average rate of 4 1-2 per cent. 

To all holders of United States securities who wish 
to take advantage of the present most favorable op- 
portunity for changing their investment at a large 
profit we strorgly recommend Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties (principal and intere.t payable in 
gold,) now selling at par in currency. The results 
already accomplished in the construction and equip- 
ment of nearly Three Hundred Miles of road, and 
the rapid development of the adjacent country, 
have established the permanency and success of the 
Northern Pacific enterprise, and created alarge and 
rapidly increasing demand for the First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Company. With their high rate of in- 
terest, ample security, and their convertibility into 
the Lands of the Company at 10 per cent. premium, 
they constitute a most desirable investment, and 
can hardly fail to advance considerably above par at 
an early day. 

The holder of $1000 Five-Twenty bonds who ex- 
changes it now for Northern Pacifics, thereby in- 
creases his principal by 14 per cent., receiving $1140 
in Northern Pacifics for $1000 in Five-Twenties. He 
also permanently increases yearly interest in- 
come on his investment more than 38 per cent., or 
from $60.00 in gold to $83.22 in gold. 

These most unusual opportunities for the profit- 
able conversion of Government Bonds into Corporate 
Securities of undoubted reliability cannot, in the 
nature of the case, long continue. The increasing 
abundance of loanable capital both at home and 
abroad; the almost certain rise in value of all de- 
sirable railroad mortgages, the rapid absorption of 
Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties and the probable 
early substitution of a six per cent. bond for the 
remainder of the Northern Pacific loan, and the 
early funding of the remainder of the National 
Debt at lower rates, promise very soon to change 
the entire aspect of the loan market, which is just 
now so peculiarly favorable to investors. 

This state of things suggests prompt action on the 
part of those who wish to exchange securities in 


time to prafit by the present high premium on Five- 
Twenties. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
Philadelphia, New York and Washington. 
—~—__—_—. 


Fruit Jars. 
Nor THR CHEAPEST, BUT THE BgEsT. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to the Gunu- 
INE MASON FRUIT JAR, manufactured by the Sheet Metal 
Screw Company of this city. 

The jar has been so long and favorably known to the 
public that any puffing is unnecessary. The strongest re- 
commendation in its favor is that, although the oldest jar 
in the market, it still leads all rivals in reputation, quality, 
and sales. 

The recent improvement by the application of the Poree- 
lain Lining to the cover remoyes the only possible objection 
which could be brought against it as a perfect fruit pre- 
server. It can be obtained from all the leading dealers 
throughout the country, accompanied by full directions 
for use. 

——_»—_—. 


Accidents ! 

In view of the great number of serious “ accidents ”’—so 
called—which bave happened so recently, the opportunity 
offered by the reliable and successful Travelers Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., should receive the consider- 
ation of the whole traveling community. See their adver- 
tisement in another column. 

————_>_—_- 
The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers knowa 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington’ 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subsciiption, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S * Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Do not hoard your earnings, but invest them in first- 
class Railroad Bonds, paying you good interest. Write to 
CHARLES W. HAss_ER, No.7 Wall Street, New York. 

—_——_@———. 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint and 

Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 





Bonds at a good and substantial profit,” 


from Marble, Porcelain, etc, 

























































Sept. 13, 1871. 
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Stecks have been steadily advancing along the 
whole line during the last four or five days. A 
break in the Hannibal and St. Joseph shares 
trom 78 to 71 somewhat diseomposed the street on 
Friday, but this fluctuation is generally attributed 
to the bulls, who are of course nothing if a short 
interest does not exist. The upward current in 
railway securities is unquestionably due largely 
to the wide spread confidence in the public future, 
but it may also be ascribed to a disposition in En- 
land to seck such American shares as unite a 
large annual return with a sense of security.. The 
belief in the profitableness of American invest- 
ments has existed for many years in London, al- 
though the stock jobbing operations of the mana- 
gers of some of our great companies have tended 
to cast a doubt upon particular securities. This 
suspicion, save in the case of Erie, is now dis- 
uppearing, and the rapidity with which Mr Bout- 
well’s new loan has been vaken up, argues well 
for other classes of bonds and stocks. 

Gold has again risen, but with occasional 
lapses. There have been heavy draughts on the 
market for Custom House purposes, and the long 
interest would have shown its presence with 
greater emphasis had there not been afear that 
the Secretary of the Treasury might increase his 
goid sales. 

The toliowing table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last : 
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7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushed forward with 
eat gnerey trom both extremities of the line. 
vera) thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
d on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
pleted 66 miles westward from Lake superior: 
trains are running over 130 miles of paahod 
road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progress ini ite 
ward the astern border of Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Com mapeny now has 413 miles of com- 
leted road, and by Septem>er next this will be 
noreneto to ot least 2 
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PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 


2A and BANKERS generally throughout 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY), 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 
Capital, . +. $1,000,000 

Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moneys 

aid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
185 Bleecker St., New York. 
Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable on payeup with interest due. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


} ty 7. 8, and 10 PER CENT. REGIs- 
ONDS. Also other safe and desirable 
securities paying 10 and 12 per cent. interest. For 


eby 
FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, 11 Pine St. 
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Charles W. Hassler, 
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First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 


In DENOMINATIONS OF $1,000, $500 and 
$100, can now be had from the undersign- 
ed or through the principal banks and 
bankers of the United States. The atten- 
tion of investors is invited to the merits 
of these Bonds, secured by a first and oniy 
mortgage on the road, equipments, fran- 
chises and property of a trunk line of 
railroad which will shorten the distance 
between New York and San Francisco 
some 230 miles, and in addition the mort- 
gage to secure the Bonds covers a land 
grant of 1,500,000 acres of tae most fertile 
land in the West, which is prohibited 
from being sold at less than four ($4) dol- 
lars per acre by the terms of the mort- 
gage deed, and according to the present 
market price of the Lllinois Central Com- 
pany’s lands is worth $18,750,000. This 
loan was originally for $5,500,000, but has 
been largely reduced by subscriptions of 
actual iavestors. Theremaining balance 
of the loan is offered at 97 1-2 and accrued 
interest, but the right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price at any time, without no- 
tice. 

The bonds have thirty years to run; 
bear 8 per cent. interest, payable in New 
York, Londoa, or Frankfort-on-the-Maip, 
at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice, free of taxes. BOTH PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST ARE PAYABLE IN 
GOLD. They are Coupon Bonds, but can 
be registered with the coupons ON, or can 
be registered with the coupons oFF, and 
interest paid toregistered owner. Inter- 
est payable August 15th and February 
15th. A liberal sinking fund, formed 
from the entire land sales, in payment 
for which the bonds will be received at 
par and accrued interest, provides for the 
early extinguishment of this loan. 

Trustees—Farmer’s Loan and Trust 
Company. 

These bonds offer favorable induce- 
ments to parties desiring to fund their 
Five-Twenties, or other high-priced se- 
curities. 

In converting Five-Twenties the invest- 
ors realize 17 per cent. profit on the prin- 
cipal; 2 per cent. per annum excess of 
interest; and at the same time get a per- 
fect security. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full 
information furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of 
this loan, our firm buy and sell in their 
regular business the bonds of the St. Jo- 
seph and Denver City Railroad Compa- 
ny, those of the Eastern Division being 
now quoted at 102 and accrued interest. 
These were originally placed by us at 
97 1-2. 


TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 


1t WALL STREET. 
____A large lot of 
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mone hunting-case watches, with full jewelled 
Sepeched i lever movements, each—usual price 
re expensive ladies nd 
solid gold chains from —4-- at proportionate 
prices. All goods sent C. O. D. Privilege to ex- 
amine. F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 


“ Just what he represents them.’’—Christian Union. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD Esta om D TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
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"Yaswe » libastenes * Catal 
cation =m & 


On heey oe poe pou 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY. | 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factor. ime, Tewer-Clock 
Creaaboet, Court-House, Farm and’ other Bells of 
4, tin, mounted in the most approved 
Warrant . Oatalogues sent free 
IMB » Troy,N. ¥ 

















Weener, and f 
‘Address 





THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 


Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, ete.. me 
witch more have been made at this establishmen 
pal a an other founderies in X @ country 
comb i Bells warran ilustrated 


cata ke HRS Ee Troy, N. Y. 


OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.8. MAILS. 
THE Livenroey {ae AND § GBRAT WESTERN 


ll dispatch ne. of cand aretclae, full power, 
* _ n screw steamshi; 


FROM — a, Te re RIVER, 


J.B. rie -Sept. 8, at 12 M. 
COLORADO, © FPREEMAN. ‘Sept. 13, BES PM. 
Sie centtaete ho a hy TI OE 
ADA, ORSYTH.....0.- y 
wy i Capt. WHINERAY. Oct. 4, a 


YOMIN' at 9.30 A.M, 
MINNESOTA, Cant. T. W. 


AN 
oid wind Oek. 11, at 3 P.M 
Cabin passage, ‘old. 
Steerage passage, {Omice No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 








MANHATTAN, CHP J 





FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


or 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


DY THE 


Most Direet Route Possible. 


The Bonds Scored by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York: city, at the rate 
Of $30,500 per Mile. 


$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road. 


MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THR 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


or 
NEW JERSEY, 
indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SH2SLDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 WALL ST., 


THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00., 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 





PLANOS, ORGANS, &e. 
WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compare~ 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer las succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by ail the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as r b a 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 




















The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete 


(Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS, Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith and 12th 
streetz, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA EP 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner l(0th Street. keep a fine asso’! 

ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, iy, > oe 

feat atevery iow oo. torcash. Th is 
AVIS, & UO Fisnoe are unsurpassed. Thei' 
ana of eb iend nos and Melodeons is ver3 
fine and very py They sell on small monthly 
Vor Ange and rent ie Their aver with the the 
Angelina. are super ou can get a good da: 

‘Phanos t wned und repaired. a 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers ot” 


PIANO FORTES, 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


E. & G, G@, HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


— re af byt werful COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
on ee © PL\ MOUTH CH — 
at ated bundreds of inswruments of ail 
su . , in every parto; the couutry, and of t all Saiow. 
ations. 


Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDKRFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same teruis as at the factory. 


A Great Offer. Sopace Warens, 


vill ge ot are fiUNDRED BPLANOS: werd. 

fd and ANS of six first-class makers, 

including. Waters 7 EXTREMELY LOW PRICES ron 

CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
rtion cash,and bulance in monthly or quarterly 
stallments. 





always. 




















EGA How made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, 
VIN in Whours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, “i : 





mples aa 


4 pay AY vith Stencil Tools. Rf 


RAHAM, 8p 


MUSIC. 











“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN- 
TION 


By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Com maposes 
Author. of the SONG QUEEN, 


“The ‘SONG KIN 
ninety-two pager, of same sizé as the riuwph, 
Palm, etc.,and sithough itiseighty pages large 
than {ts 8 popular predecessor the SONG Gunes fi 

sold at the same price, $7.50 a doz. 
Bound only in board covers. 

The popularity of the SONG QUEEN is shown by 
the fact that it has reached an _|ssue of over 75,- 
0OU copies, and the RONG KING is hweg result 
of nearly tive years’ additional experien 

Mr. Palmer has the rit * of condensing and 
compacting, and the 8 8 filled with 

ms of musical thought, ine a a. ae admirable 
f vane for Singing Classes, Conventions, and Musical 
Associations. 

MINIATURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 


cation. 
Ready Aug. 1. Published by ROOT & CADY, 
Washington St., Chicago, 


* PURE GOLD” is the favorite 
Sunday-School Song Book, 
200,000 Copies already Sold. 
“PURE GOLD” is but Four Months Old. 


rand Conductor, 
EMAL COLLECTION, 


contains one hundred 





“Bright Jewels” and ‘‘ Fresh Laurels” 
are also popular, and in GREAT DEMAND. A copy 
of either, in pa arcover, sent on receipt of 25 cts. 
Soild at most of tf Book and Musie Stores. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


FULL OF LIFE. 





Good Poetry. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


ee 


DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POP UL AR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. HB. Per- 
kins and Rey. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30ahundred. Send % 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
U8 Eighth St., 


SONGS OF 








New York. 











inging Books.’’— 
wance, Chicago, 


THE PEARL 


Is universally acknowledged the best book publisb- 

edin years. Send 25 cents fora a ecimen copy. 
you examine and compare it with others, you will 
adopt no other 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL SINGING BOOK. 
yd -— * delighted with it. Price 3 
$3.00 p 
Sold o toa book and music dealers. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


A colicction of three-part songs, for female voices, 
the music selected Inainly from the works of Con- 
cord and other 1 P s. Compiled by 
D. N. HOOD, 
Professor of Music, Rockford Female Seminary. 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. 


= 


“ The Best of the Suntp-Smeets 


5 cents; 











== eee 





Wm. P. Lyon & Son, 
STATIONERS 


97 THOMAS STREET, 


Cor. Broadway, NEW XORK. 


GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, and 
all kinds of PRINTING. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 


OF BHE OLD aa QUALITY. 


dine Or Descriptive 
fone, Name and Ve- 
rranted, ting No. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 
Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we de- 
sire to contion e aire ay respect to said imita- 


tions. A 
JOSHP GHEE. OTT & SONS, 91 John 8t., N. Y. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


4 MONTHS 


TRADE MARK: 





)} THE RURAL HOME Free 
| from Sept.1 to qyneary 20 


all who remit T 
For O! 8 fo r 1872. First-Class, 


-page ae and 
Weskty. 4 months sate Spee: 
ree. OPKINS & WILCOX, $2 CM, 4 





Famil 
mens 





Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Pu7zles, ete., etc. 
Each number contains six‘c.n pages, ,c:avzd with 
new type, Tu on @ good quality 0* ». 

Only Twenty-five Cer.ts sa Year. 
Five ay for $1, Send stamp tor a specimen copy. 

0. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 
102 Nassaustreet. New York 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATEPD MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
45D cane SF — WRO HAVE YOUNG 

He ms $1.50 Single number lic. 
Address JOHN E.MiLLE Publisher. Chicago. Il, 


Sones for the Sanctuary. 











poe all the desirable qualities of th. 
Standard Machines in the market. In its Ca-~ 
pacity—being the LARG ES'T FamilyMachine 
made. In its Simplicity—being composed 
ot but THIRTEEN WORKING PARTS. 
In its Adaptability to a wide range 
of work. In its Ease of Opera- 
tion—running light and 
quiet, and being easily 
comprehended. In its 
Superior Construction and Beauty of Sti and Finish. 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATUE Ig Ig 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device 
for the purpose possessed by any Machine, giv- 
ing THE DAViS the preference. and which 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 


t=" Superior to all other Machines, .2-2 


THE DAVIS has been before the public near! 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machin nes, has nos 
been puffed into penned med —butina quiet way has. 
earned a great reputation on accou 
ym Sy ) ccount of its man 
$2” Agents are desired in every County in the 
United States and Canadas, not already oscupled.. 
to whom the most liberal terms known to the trades 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
of Wutertown, N. Y. 





oom MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘““FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewmg Ma~ 
chine ever offered for popular favor. As the result 
of years of experiment, it embodies naturally many 
advantages over others, which, though cmeniam in 
their time, cannot now compare with this more 
modern production. It combines the reguired 
ualities of SIMPLICITY, ST SUNetn, DURA- 
ILITY, and ADAPTABILIT We further 
claim, and shall be happy to prove by ACT UAL 
DEMONSTRA sr a Wt of our agencies, that it 
RUNS MOR ern be more readily 
= ARNED A OPE TE D, is more convenient— 
seranaed we OILING. CLEANING, and HAND- 
Line. « WEAR longer, vo MOKB end BETTER 
work ay a given amount of time and labor, ana 
finally by its wonderful RANUE and CAPACITY 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted to 
meet ee ge eral requiremeuts of a FAMIL EW. 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market, 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





BILLINGs’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 


FORGED SOLID FROM BAX STEEL, AND CoLp 
— SSED. 
actured by 


ROPER SPORTING 74a RMS Cco., 


Trade Mark. 


Also tron and 1 Becton Rr OINaSs of 


BROAD ovennr, HARTFORD, CONN. 


“THE HUNTERS FAVORITE.” 
=a 





The New Motel Improved Roper. Four-Shooting 
hotGun. Th 


SHOT GUN 


in the world. Also, 


The Roper Six Shot Sporting Rifle 
“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


A combined SHOT GUN and RIFLE, firing 
— shots to ys ARS These guns are entirsiy 

ndent o ed ammunition, FIRING FOUK 
su0 'SINTWO SECONDS from STEBL SHELLS, 
which will last es long as the gun, and which are 
loaded with common ammunition by the hunier 
himself—heavy or light, to suit his ly" Also, 
the Billings Patent Solid Sewing Mach Shutties, 
= Steel und [ron Drop Forgings of every descrip 

on ; 


Manufactured by the 
Reper Sporting Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Send for descriptive circular. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNvPES ~xPR. 
rience, ones ¥> and inteerity—Is progressive, 
rcie.— With headquarters 
at the center of | palation, ivs complete system of 
business works better, with a Saving of time and 
money—Its eight mont ay B 
Agencies Established! $2700 
ums ! — 000 Losses Paid! an and stock al. 
ready 20 per cent. promiam— Feb Vines qpan desir 
 . risks nooapied—A usiness conducted im a 
libe: he AND ts piritowe invite the public te 
give the. the NDES a Ptair trial and realize its superior 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


ie the la a Original Dollar Monthly in 
the worl A. 100 rine Story camenee | in ever 
Vood’s Packet. ignitier (price $1.0) a the ma us 
an 
zime will be mailed to any Seeress for $1.50. m Maga. 








te: Dn 
Magazine three years for onl Splendid - 
miums for cinbs. Spe Ae: ys res 


a. 5. 
Wi LTHAM WATCHES from $14 to $400. 
A New Watch for Boys. and 
imie-Keever, is described in ae 
~ wifastrate ue, at lowest prices, se 








free b Oo fORD S. aT t St., 
Prices’ 2S, Goods sent 0.0. Dy D Boston, 
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SOUL-BUILDING. 


WARD REECHER.* 


BY HENRY 
a - 


x * a * + 
OUNG man and maiden, take heed how 
you bvild. That whicr you are doing, 
the work which you are prrforming, you do 
not Jeave behind you because you forget it. It 
passes away from you apparently, but it does 
not pass away from you in reality. Every 
stroke. every single element, abides. A nd taere 
isnothing that grows so fast as character. There 
is nothing that is so enduring as character. 
There is nothing that men think so little of as 
character, although there is nothing that so 
belongs to their immortality, and that is so in- 
comparable in importance, as character. | 
Now, if you are building upon Christ. if you 
are placing upon the broad foundation of 
Christ’s character the right superstructure, if 
vou are in vital and sympathetic union with 
Christ, as your Head, your Brother, your Sa- 
viour, your God, and your final Judge, if you 
are day by day laying every thought, every 
purpose, every emotion, every element of life, 
upon Jesus Christ, then, no matter what the 
contingencies may be, no metter what the 
events of the future may be, you are safe, and 
that which you have built will endure. ‘ 
*From Plymouth Pulpit. 


— 


FUNDING FIVE-TWENTY BONDS. 
Orrice or Fisk & HatcH, BANKERS, &¢. | 
No. 5 Nassau St... New York. § 

The Government have botified the 
holders of ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS 
OF FIVE-TWENTY BONDS of 1862 that 
they will be paid in Gold; and that after 
December 1, next, the interest will cease.’ 
All holders of the issues of 1862, 1864, 1865, 
and new 1865’s, should at once decide 
whether they will bold their Bonds, and 
take the gold when called on, or couvert 
into new Government 5’s, 44's, and 4’s, or 
exchange for other securities. As it is 
possible the premium on gold may be 
much less when these heavy payments 
commence, it clearly becomes the duty of 
all holders of Five-Twenties to take the 
matier into serious consideration. 

We are strongly recommending in ex- 
change the s{x PER CENT. BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD Com- 
PANY, now selling at 93 and accrued 
interest, of which we have ouly some 
$5,000,000 still unsold. The total amount 
of this loan is $15,000,000. They are issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100, 
coupon and registered, interest Six per 
cent, May and November; principal and 
interest payable in New York City, in 
U.S. gold coin. 

We also recommend the Bonds of the 
WESTERN PAcr¥FIC RATLROAD COMPANY, 
now® consolidated with the CENTRAL 
Paciric. These are all Coupou Bonds of 
$1,000 each, interest Six per Cent, January 
and Juiy: principal and interest payable 
in New York City, in United States gold 
coin. The total amcunt of tbe loan is 
$2,735,000, all sold by the Company, mar- 
ket price now about 95. The payment of 
these Bonds, by the terms of the consoli- 
dation, has been assumed, principal and 
interest, by the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

Also, the CENTRAL PACIFIC SrxEs. These 
are all Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, in- 
terest Six Per Cent, January and July; 
principal and interest payable in New 
York City, in United States gold voin. 
The CENTRAL Pactrics, limited by act of 
Congress to $25,885,000,—all sold by the 
Company—are in sharp demand for this 
and the German markets, and avy amount 
ean be sold as readily as so many Five- 
Twenty Bonds; they are freely dealt in 
at all the prominent Stock Exchanges in 
the world, and should advance to the 
price of Government Bonds. Market 
price now about 103. That the same re- 
sult will follow the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Bonds, on the completion of the road, we 
have no doubt. 

By conversion into Central Pacifics, 
holders of FIVE-TWENTIES retain the 
same rate of interest, and increase their 
capital about T'welve per Cent. ; by con- 
verting into the Western Pacifics or Chesa- 
peake «and Ohios, the increase will be 
about Nineteen per Cent. Holders of 
Central Pacifics can exchange for West- 
erns or Chesapeake and Ohios, and in- 
crease their capital about Eight per 
Cent., and in either case, have a bond 
just as sure to be paid. principal and in- 
terest, as a Five-Twenty Bond. As the 
amount of Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds 
remaining unsold is so small, and the de- 
mand very great, they must soon be ab- 
sorbed. There are very few Centrals avd 
Westerns on the market, and the present 
demand continuing, they will soon large- 
ly adyance in price. ; 

We may add that the earnings’ of the 
CENTRAL PAcIFIC RAILROAD will, with- 
out doubt, reach this year nearly, if not 
quite, the euormous sum of $10,000,000! 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO Roap is 
to the Atlantic coast what the CENTRAL 
ROAD is to the Pacific coast. It is on the 
central trade line across the Continent, 
and tributary railroads are now being 
built and projected from all parts of the 
Southwest, West, and Northwest to con- 
nect with it and run over its direct course 
and easy grades to tide-water. 

As Financial Agents for these great 
roads we are ready and glad, at all times, 
to answer inquiries from Bond-holders 
concerning the securities and business of 
these Companies; and shall, from time 
to time, issue full reports of the earn- 
ings, etc., for their use, and in other re- 
spects keep watch over their interests. 

FISK & HATCH. 
Financial Agents for the Central Pacific 

Railroad Company and its Branches, 

and also for the Chesapeake and Ohio 

Railroad Company. 

A P.S.—Accounts of Banks, Baukers 
and others received, on which we allow 
Four per Cent interest. 

Certificates of deposit issued and col- 
lections made in all parts of the Union. 

Harvey Fisk. 

A. 8S. Hatcu, 





DRY GOODS. 





GREAT 
CLEARING SALE 


or 


STRAW COODS, 


Parasols, &c., 


LY LE’S 
Popular New York Stores. 


French and English Chip Hate, fc. to $1.40, re- 
duced from $2.4 and $3. 


Splendid wide brim Leghorn Hats, $1.10 to $1.75, 
reduced from $2 and $2.80. 
Pamilla Hats reduced to 25 cents. 
Ten thousand Misses’ and Boys’ Hats, l0c. to 50c. 


An elegant display ot Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats at less than half price. 


During the sale no charge will be made for trim- 
ming Hats. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 30c. to 75c., reduced 
trom 65c. and $1.25. 


Fine Silk lined Parasols for $1, reduced from $2.50. 
Our specialties in Kid Gloves, are an excellent En- 
glish made Kid Glove, at 45c. 
The celebrated Seamless Kid Glove. at $1.25. 
Elegant Two-Button, extra long, at $1. 


All of the above in beautiful shades, and war- 
ranted. New pairs given for any that rip or tear 
when tried on. 


Special Bargains 
Will be offered in 
Hosiery, 
Housekeeping Goods, 


Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, Neck Ties, Dress 


Trimmings, Smallwares, Toilet Soaps, 
Perfumery, Satchels, &c. 


LYLE’S 
POPULAR STORES, 
Gth Ave., cor. 23d St., 
Sth Ave., bet. 2ist & 22d Sts., 
The Bowery, 


Corner Bleecker St., 


Are the great resorts of the ladies of New Yorkand 
the surrounding cities and villages. They can be 
reached in a few minutes from any depot or land- 


ing. 
ALEX. LYLE, 
New York. 


N.B.—Personal and prompt attention given to all 
orders sent in response to this adversisement. 


oa. As LALO 





Corsets and Skirts, 





Back and Front of Ladies New Fall 

Wrap. Pattern, with Cloth Pattern and 

Model, 60 cts. Model, 25 cts. 
Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH’S 

ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR, 
Grand Exposition of the Great Changes in Ladies, 
Costumes for this Fall. 
Contains Correct and Complete information upon 
every point in Ladies’ Toilet. With the very latest 
designs of Berlin, Brussels, London, and New York. 
Its Illustrations and News is months in advance 
of the foremost journal! and is worth more than 
the whole list of Fashion Periodicals of this coun- 
try combined! Every lady making up goods will 
find it her judicious adviser. 
Every person sending 10 cents and address for the 
BAZAAR, is entitled to select from it any 25 cent 
pattern, which will be forwarded free of charge! 
With every pattern we give a cloth model, which 
exactly represents the finished garment, free of 
charge! These models are our own invention, and 
entirely new. 
The Bazaar will be published soon. Sei@. ear'y! 

Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


ELCIN 
(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’y, 

CHICAGO, January 29, 1870. ; 
D. W. WHITTLE, Heg 

National Watch Company: 
Dear Sir:—I have carried one of your “ B. W. 
Raymond” movements for about six months. It 
has proved to be an excellent time-keeper, much 
better than other Watches that I have which cost 
considerably more money. Many of our conductors 
and other employés now carry your Watches, and 
they univers speak in the highest terms of 
them. ours ag 

EDWARD J. CUYLER, 

Sup’t Galena Div. 


¢#~ Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the l- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson. sent free upon 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


R. H. MACY. 


A fine nt ot 
RIBBONS “AND VELVETS, 


R DS 
FRENCH AND Boon iat BRO wR 
EMBROIDERED EN HANDK TEFS, 
HOUSE KHEPING AND HOUSE FURNISHING 

3 BOOKS ke 


Boy's Suit. 











At Popular Prices. 
léth street and 6th avenue. 


'RIGH DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT, | 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are exhibiting 
A Beautiful Collection of 


Rich Fancy Dress Goods, 


Adapted for their finest retail sales, viz.: 

Empress Cloths, from 45c. per yard. 

All Wool Velours, from 70c. per yard, 

French and English Satines, from 7c. per yard. 

All Wool Serges, from 74c. per yard. 

Silk and Wool Serges, from 8dc. per yard. 

Silk and Wool Epinglines, from 75c. per yard. 

All wool rich Diagonal Suitings, $1 and $1.25 per 
yard. 

Tartan Plaids, in Serges, Diagonals, Epinglines. 

Satines, &c.,in great variety, from 60c. per yard. 

Elegant Silver-Gray Fabrics for the present sea- 
son's wear, from 8éc. to $2 per yard. 
FORMING A COLLECTION OF NOVELTIES IN 


Dress Coods, 
UNEQUALLED IN THIS CITY. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


WARD’S 
Argosy Cloth Face 


QLLARS. 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold at same 
price as Paper Goods, are much finer, and 
will wear three times as long. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be worr with the Bow under the 
Collar, as drawi 


LORD LORNE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar, 


THE YOUNG :"RANCE. 
Argosy ‘Cloth Face Collar. 


fe aereraae 


S? 


THE PICCADILLY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


Ask for WARD’S ARGOSY CLOTH FACE 
— they are made in all the newest 
S sles, 


‘MANUFACTURED BY 


S. W. H. WARD, 


NEW YORK. 
387 BROADWAY. 


JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & C0., 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at — of our osffices, or through our correspond- 


ents. 
At our LONDON .BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made fo r the reception of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their correspondence and the 
atest advices from: the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO,, 

New YORK, PH)(LADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 
A PLEASANT EILOME, among the hills, in a 

young Congregational —— ‘amily, for one 
y' best 


f 
or two boys or girls under 14 years of 
ins’ on, the kijadest e, and all the advan- 














IMPERIAL FIR 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. f£ 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad St. & Pal 
Mall, London. 


U. S. BRANCH: 
40 & 42 Pine Street, 


INSURANCE Co. 


=. W. OROWELL, 
3 Manager. 


a 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1803. 





NEW YORK. 


PALL EXPOSITION, 1871, 
AT RETAIL, 


OF 


Rich Plain Colored, Fancy 
and Black 


SILKS, 


BLACK AND COL’D SATINS, 
Irish Poplins, 
‘““CACHMIRE SICILIENE,” 


The latest novelty for Over- Dresses, 


Trimming and Cloaking Velvets, 


Ribbon Velvets, Velveteens, 


English and French Dress Goods, 
“Robes de Chambre,’’ 


French, English, and Doxestic Prints, 


RICH LACES, 
QOL'D SILK GUIPURE TRIMMINGS, 


Paris & Hamburg Embroideries. 
MOURNING COODS. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE STOCK. 
15 CASES of new and desirable patterns in 


India Camels’ Hair Shawls, 
PRENOH OASHMERE SHAWLS, 


Long and Square Wool Shawls, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FURNISHING GOODS 
For LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
Fall aud Winter Hosiery, Gloves, Family 
and Household Linens, Oloths, 
Oassimeres and Oloakings. 


White Goods, 
Blankets, Flannels, &c, &c. 


The above forming the finest collection of RICH 
GOODS, containing all the LATEST NOVELTIES 
introduced in the European Markets this season. 
and selected with great care for First-Class Re- 
tail Sales. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


NOW OPEN, 
A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 


or 
Satins, Damasks, Figured and Plain Silk 
Terries, Ootelaines, Striped 8 & W 
Pekinades, Satines, Ohintzes, Oretonnes, 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


IN CHOICE DESIGNS. 


Mirrors, Cornices, Shades, Bedding, &c., &c. 


CARPETS. 
1871. Fall, 1871. 


NOW OPEN, A LARGE AND VERY ATTRACT- 
IVE ASSORTMENT OF 


French, 
English, and 
American 


CARPETINGS. 


Entirely new styles of TURKEY, AUBUSSON 
AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, TOURNEY VEL- 
VET, and WILTON CARPETS. 

ALSO, NEW PRIVATE DESIGNS of VELVET 
TAPESTRY, ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
BRUSSELS TAPESTRY, THREE-PLY and IN- 
GRAIN CARPETS. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

















e care, 
es of the countr iven. Liberal com: tion 
aS. Addreg d r . Box No.8, So. 


 Brbagtes: alates 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


$4 rer Year 


EACH, 
$10 for Three, 
$1 for Two. 


one roman 
or, Six Copies for 
$20. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 

* PATENT 
of Cage Mat 


Keeps C anan 
trom Vermin. 5 





SWNT 


if 
Sold by 
SCHENCK & CO,, 


26945 Pear! St., 
New York. 





; or sale every- 
; where. Dealers address DEN 
LOW & BUS, 1. Maiden Lane, N. Y., Boston, Bal- 


timore or Chicago. 
. R|] Is A PURB 
J BLACK TEA 
: with the Gr:en Tea Flavor. 
ranted to suit ali tastes. For 
sale everywhere. And for sale 
wholesale only by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
§S Church 8t., New York. P.O. 
Box 5506. Send for 
Nectar Circular. 


Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 


Figures, It is an exceed- 
ingly rapid meth- 
od of marking 








It is one of the 
most useful in- 
ventions of the 
age for Mer- 
chants and Busi- . show 
ness Men. cards, price-lists, 

c 


Patented Aug. 11, 68. Send*for a Circular. 
NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 87 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 








DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW |MPROVED 


Knitting Machine. 


Family 

¢| 000 5 00 A YEAR, AGENTS 
. 0 . can make in almest 
any section of the country, selling DANA BICK- 
FORD’S NEW AND IMPROVED FAMILY KNITTER. 
This machine is guaranteed in its present com- 
pleteness to meet every want of the household for 
either domestic or fancy work. Price ¥ nd 
stamped envelope, with full directions, for an il- 
lustrated book. Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and General Agent 689 Broadway, N. Y 


Invalids’ Traveling Chairs, 
AZ FROM $15 to $40, 
a fA For I 


N AND OUT-DoOoR USE. 
/ 
4 





x An one hav 

ands can prope 

one. Havin 

hands, any child of five years 

can push a grownperson about 
Invalids’ Carriages to order. 

Patent Sedan CarryingChairs. 
State your case and send 

stamp forcircular. STEPHEN 

W. SMITH, 90 William St., N.Y. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 


Do you want an agency, local or traveling, 
with a chance to make $5 to $20 per day 
selling our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes 
Lines y last 

there is no risk. Gi be tu 
River Wire Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Wa- 
ter St.. N. Y.,or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il ° 


ANTED—AGENTS ( to sell the 
i T celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA 

CHINE. Has the peer bet makes the 

“ lock-stitch,” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
ricensed. The best and cheapest famuy Ma- 
cbine in the market. Address JOHNSON CLARK 
& Un, Boston Mass.. Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ul. 
or St. Louis. 











Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps 
at th For Sale by H 


ness Makers, Grocers, and 
everywhere. Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & Co., Lexington, Mass. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER 








not a fountain Pen, but a si le Hoider 
filled by Atmospheric pressure. Write Sone 
words atadip. Used withan 
paidifor 50 cts.; Nickel-plated 3 
¥2.00, Address Ww. A. COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 
Ore of the Best of its kind.—Scien. American, N.Y. 


CLYCERINE CAKE 
RAWOLLES TOILET GLYCERINE CAKE is unequaled 
for Washing. Shaving, Sham ing, p 
and Baby W' ; produces a clear, soft and white 
skin, prevents pimples and cha 
over one-half e Glycerine. For sale by 








NEW YORK. 


. M WOLLE, Manufacturers of Gly. 
cerine, 179 William St., New York. ° ”v 





